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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 





HE lithe, sleek-coated otter has just caught sight of a tooth- 
some fish lurking in the depths of the pool. In a moment 


he'll slip noiselessly into the water and launch himself upon his 





finny prey with speed and grace unequalled by the fish itself. 
Perhaps the chub will see him coming, but his frantic flight will 
merely postpone the inevitable end. Few fish can outswim and 


outmaneuver a hungry otter. 


In Pennsylvania this valuable fur bearer is confined chiefly 
to the more remote northeastern regions. Small lakes and streams 
are his favorite haunts, for he lives almost entirely upon fish 


with an occasional crawfish or frog to vary his fare. 


Otters are highly intelligent and their propensities to play and 
amuse themselves are unparalleled in the animal world. A popu- 
lar sport is that of sliding down a steep muddy or snow-covered 
bank. With forelegs doubled back and hind feet pushing to get 
a start, a family group of these animals will take turns “tobog- 
ganing” for hours on end. This sliding technique is often em- 
ployed in escaping their enemies. When pursued in snow the 
otter will hurl himself forward on his chest and slide along with 
amazing speed, sometimes diving under the snow to avoid 
capture. 

Phe otter’s short, thick fur is highly prized by trappers for 
its attractive sheen and excellent wearing qualities. However, due 
to the lack of proper habitat the otter is not abundant in Penn- 
sylvania, and only a few are taken annually. 
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HIS month we pay homage to two great Americans 

—George Washington and Abraham _ Lincoln. 
Though different in many ways, they had two things in 
common. They were realists and they loved the land. 
Regrettably, history mentions very little of these grass- 
root qualities. Actually, their whole philosophy and the 
events which led to their individual greatness, sprung 
from their love of the land and the living. 

George Washington once remarked during a discus- 
sion on forestry “It is always in one’s power to cut 
a tree down but time only can place them where one 
would have them after the ground is stripped of them.” 

Would that these wise words could have had their 
conservation message emblazoned in the minds of our 
people in the same proportion as that moral example 
of “I cannot tell a lie!’ We might have had more 
forests and less floods, an adequate water supply and 
a long established conservation program for all our 
natural resources. 

Perhaps too many of us have been like the tree which 
Abraham Lincoln once referred to while walking in the 
woods with some friends. Said Lincoln ‘Perhaps a man’s 
character is like the shadow it casts. The Shadow is what 
we think of it, the tree is the real thing.” 

How many of us are like trees? How many of us are 
like shadows? If we reflect but a small portion of the 
deep thinking and wise philosophy of these two great 
Americans in our endeavors to retain the natural her- 
itages their courage and determination won for us, then 
vo too shall have done something for the land and the 
iving. 


Washington and Lincoln were great men 
because 
They loved and served America 














PGC Photo by Cady 
Uncontrolled dogs pulled down this doe 
and left her mote dead than alive. A Game 
Protector put her out of her misery. 


et’s Stop the 
elf Hunting 
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By George X. Sand 


ee happened during the spring fish- 
ing season. We were returning 
down the swollen river to our camp 
site late one afternoon when suddenly 


Helpless infant cottontails like these are 
easy prey for stray dogs. 


the woodland stillness was broken by 
a yelping clamor that had absolutely 
no place there this time of year. 

In the stern of the canoe our guide 
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lifted his dripping paddle, listening. 
“Dogs,” he announced shortly. “A 
pack of ‘em. Running deer, probably.” 


For a long minute we drifted 
quietly with the swift current. The 
sound of the excited pack grew louder, 
coming straight toward us and the 
river. 

The guide pointed to several small, 
fir-covered islands lying well out to- 
ward the center. “The deer’ll prob- 
ably try to shake the dogs by swim- 
ming for it. I’ve seen ’em do it be- 
fore.” 

He was right. Shortly, a couple 
hundred yards downstream, the red- 
dish-brown figure of a frightened deer 
burst from the green scrub that lined 
the near shore. But this particular 
animal, a young doe heavy with the 
weight of her unborn fawn, was in no 
condition to swim. Tongue hanging, 
she slid to a stumbling halt on the 
bank. 


“Why, the dirty devils!” my part- 
ner exploded. “Look at the blood on 
her flanks and legs.’’ Quickly, he 
reached for his duffle bag and the .22 
target pistol there. 

We were too late, however. A howl- 
ing collection of outlaw dogs had al- 
ready broken from cover, were leaping 
triumphantly toward the confused 
doe. 

For a moment she stood there, wall- 
eyed with fear. Her bulging sides 
heaved as she fought to make the de- 
cision that might mean escape and a 
chance for that other life struggling 
for survival inside her. 

As she hesitated a handsome black 
and white bird dog flashed in close, 
clamped snarling jaws painfully over 
one slender hind leg. It was enough. 
Jerking free, the doe whirled and 
jumped clumsily into the rushing 
water below. 

Surprised at sight of the setter, ap- 
parently a blooded animal, my part- 
ner swore and lowered his cocked 
pistol. “C’mon, she'll never make it 
against this current,” he yelled. 

The doe did make it, however. Per- 


haps it was our reassuring presence 
right behind her that was responsible. 
When finally she stumbled upon the 
sandy shore of the nearest island, 
wobbly-legged and blowing, we felt 
like cheering. 


By this time it was almost dark. 
The thwarted dog pack had disap- 
peared. 

“That black and white setter,” my 
partner mused as the guide sent us on 
our way again downstream. “I don’t 
suppose you know his owner?” 


The guide shrugged. He'd already 
complained to the man, it developed. 
“But what good does it do? We’ve got 
several black and white setters around 
here. You need proof.” 

Would he take us to see this man? 
He would. 

After dinner the guide drove us to 
a small town half a dozen miles from 
our camp. At first glance the big 
owner of the self-hunting dog was a 
typical sportsman. He smiled appre- 
cilatively at sight of our rough fishing 
clothes. His voice boomed heartily as 
he welcomed us into a den boasting 
well-cared-for guns, mounted fish and 
game trophies. But when we ex- 
plained our visit his manner changed. 
Definantly, he reached down to rub 
the silken ears of the black and white 
setter, now lying innocently before 
the fireplace. 


“Get out,” he ordered coldly. “Why, 
I've had this dog for years . . . he 
wouldn't harm a kitten!” 


So we had to content ourselves with 
a visit to the local warden, who could 
only listen sympathetically and prom- 
ise to keep a wary eye on this particu- 
lar animal. 


“I know just how you boys feel,” 
that officer told us. “Like this one, 
most states have regulatory dog laws. 
Trouble is, they call for catching the 
guilty dog in the act. You’ve got to 
have proof before you can shoot such 
a critter or fine the owner. Unfortu- 
nately, the dogs far outnumber the 
officers whose responsibility it is to 
catch them.” 
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Some idea of the number of dogs 
in this country can be gotten from a 
recent survey that was projected over 
300,000 of the nation’s active sports- 
men. 236,340 or 78 per cent owned 
one or more dogs. 21 per cent owned 
an average of 3-2/3 animals each, mak- 
ing a total of 419,720 dogs belonging 
to 236,340 sportsmen. 

Were we to apply this ratio to the 
11,391,810 licensed hunters during the 
1947-48 season, and assume but one 
dog owned by each of this country’s 
5,900,000 farmers (who are usually 
not required to purchase hunting li- 
censes), we find ourselves with an esti- 
mated national population of 26,000,- 
ooo dogs! 

Some 25,000 unwanted dogs are 
killed annually by game wardens in 
Virginia. This represents about one 
dog to every g licensed hunters. 

In January, 1948, dogs killed 1,000 
deer in ten days in New York State. 

Out of a total of 4,350 deer killed 
legally, accidentally, and illegally in 
Vermont in the winter and spring of 


1944-45, 87 were killed by dogs. Al-’ 


most the same number were killed by 
dogs in 1945-46. In Vermont the bob- 
cat is the only other known predator 
of deer—and it is significant that the 
cats accounted for only two known 
deer in each year. 

What’s to be done then, about this 
sad situation? I know one thing... 
just like you, I wouldn’t stand for 
anyone to falsely accuse my dogs, per- 
haps needlessly limit their freedom. 
My animals are loyal. Unless I call 
them off, they will hunt for me until 
they drop in their tracks. Softeyed, 
gentle, they worship me and my fam- 
ily; they protect our home, giving it a 
graciousness that no other animal pet 
can give. 

But that is not the answer. Every 
dlog-lover feels the same way. What is 
needed is for each owner to view his 
animals with unbiased eye. For their 
sake, ask yourself these questions: 


“Do I know where they are during 
the breeding season; during periods of 





deep snow or high water—conditions 
which limit the free movement of 
game birds and animals, making it 
easy for dogs to prey upon them?” 

Remember, practically all breeds of 
dogs hunt instinctively. Trace back 
the ancestry of even most of the la 
dogs and you will discover that they 
were developed for some kind of hunt- 
ing. Poodles have been known to 
chase deer into water. So try to re 
move temptation from before your 
own dog whenever possible. 


Too much freedom and too little 
discipline permits a dog to form 
wrong associates and gets him into 
bad habits—exactly as in the case of 
a human. I've seen this happen many 
times. One such occasion stands out 
in my memory, however. 


Herb Munyon was the taxidermist 
in a small mountain village, and crazy 
about quail shooting. Herb, who 
didn’t have a mean bone in his body, 
had his whole life wrapped up around 
his wife and baby daughter—and their 
big red setter, Mike. If ever you came 
upon Mike working a field—big, high- 
domed head thrust inquisitively for- 
ward, featherly red tail waving eagerly 
above the Indian grass— it was a safe 
bet that Herb wasn’t far behind. 


Then one snowy morning tragedy 
thrust its clammy fingers into Herb’s 
happy little world. An auto accident 
took the life of his wife, left the little 
one badly injured. 

Herb’s usually grinning face seemed 
to stiffen up and stay that way. We 
did what we could, trying awkwardly 
to be of help, now and then feeding 
Mike his supper on those nights when 
Herb didn’t get back from the hos 
pital until late. 

At first Mike didn’t seem to under- 
stand. His liquid brown eyes would 
look up at us questioningly when we 
put food down before him in a strange 
plate. Then gradually he grew re 
signed to the prolonged absences. No 
longer did he sleep curled up on the 
front porch, waiting up for Herb. No 
longer did he go dancing down the 
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street to defend his home against some 
strange dog. Something seemed to 
have gone out of him. 

Came the night when big Jud Rol- 
lins, the warden, walked into our 
sportsmen’s club meeting, and you 
could tell from the look on his face 
that he didn’t enjoy what he was go- 
ing to have to say. 

“Herb Munyon’s setter has taken 
up runnin’ deer—he’s been seen sev- 
eral times.” 

“I don’t believe it—not Mike,” Herb 
said tonelessly when we carried the 
word to him. Then, his voice rising 
as he considered it. ‘““What’s it mean? 
The warden won’t—Mike—”’ 

The warden did. He had to. The 
state game code demanded that he 
dispatch any dog found chasing deer 
at any time. Perhaps it would have 
been better had we left Herb back in 
the village. But he insisted on com- 
ing along—to be shown. 


While overhead a frosty slice of 
moon swam through a cloudy sky, we 
sat in the chill cab of the warden’s 
pickup truck, the three of us, hidden 
among some stunted pine at one edge 
of Bob McAnney’s overgrown south 
pasture. Earlier, McAnney had shown 
us the doe he’d seen the red setter 
bring down the night before. 


We waited a long time. I could al- 
most hear Herb hoping out loud. 
Then the deer came, as they usually 
did, down through the willows along 
the creek, out onto the open bog. Only 
this time they were running. Flying 
hoofs rattled against the frozen sur- 
face. For behind them, running swiftly 
and silently, like wolves, came two 
dogs. 


One of them was Herb’s red setter, 
Mike. 

“Once a killer, always a killer,” T 
heard the warden mutter grimly as 
he chambered a shell into his rifle. 
With his second shot both dogs were 
no more. 


The silent ride back to town repre- 


sented twenty of the most miserable 
minutes of my life. 


Poor Mike, now sprawled in the 
back of the truck, had fallen in with 
bad company— a vicious looking black 
and yellow mongrel of doubtful an- 
cestry. 

Director Lawrence Temple of Okla- 
homa’s Game Division defines such 
dogs thusly: “‘Curs are usually driven 
from home by owners who refuse to 
shoot them. Usually they are brought 
home as a cute puppy and after out- 
growing puppyhood, are no longer 
wanted.” 

These neglected dogs then com- 
mence to hunt for food, taking what- 
ever comes along, for they are hungry 
and hunger is a powerful motivating 
force. Once they acquire a taste of 
wild meat they soon seek it deliber- 
ately, thereby influencing other less 
experienced dogs. 

James B. Trefethen, of the Wild- 
life Management Institute, wrote me: 
“T once observed a pack which con- 
tained over 20 dogs that had snow- 
balled around a single mongrel. This 
pack did much damage to local small 
game populations in the month or so 
it took for the local dog officers to 
break up the pack. This bunch con- 
tained at least five pedigreed and 
well-cared-for dogs who returned 
home every day and who were un- 
suspected by their owners.” 

Did you know that such roaming 
dogs will eat the eggs as well as the 
young of birds? Equally serious in 
some areas is the bad habit of disturb- 
ing nesting birds. Birds disturbed thus 
during the breeding season often 
abandon their nests. This results in 
a low hatch and a poor hunting year. 

Mosby, the naturalist, observed 40 
wild turkey nests in Virginia. 57 per 
cent failed to hatch, with with deser- 
tion accounting for 31 per cent. The 
free-hunting dog was credited as most 
responsible for this desertion. 

Stoddard lists the dog as a serious 
disturbing factor of bobwhite quail in 
the Southeast. This is understandable, 
as the back country of the South 
abounds,..with flea-bitten, underfed 
mongretsasually kept around colored 
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homes. It is the belief of most Negro 
families that such an underfed dog 
makes a much better hunting dog. 
Such being the case, the dog is in pur- 
suit of game the year-round, destroy- 
ing many bird nests and the young of 
wildlife. 

Sometimes the self-hunting dog will 
turn back to civilization when game 
is scarce, killing fowl, cattle, sheep. 
Oklahoma has on record a case last 
year of a cur pack threatening a hu- 
man. 

Of course, deer is the type game 
usually favored, simply because the 
scent is so strong that any mongrel 
can run it. Except when handicapped 
by deep snow or other impeding con- 
dition, a deer can usually get away 
from a single dog—outrunning, out- 
jumping, outswimming and, if neces- 
sary, out-fighting him in order to 
escape. But let two of the barking 
killers tackle the deer at once, and 
the problem becomes serious. 

“Does my state have adequate laws 
to control self-hunting dogs?” 

If you can’t answer yes to at least 
part of that question, brother, you 
and the rest of the boys had better 
get together. The laws may not be 
completely “adequate” in that they 
usually demand that the animal be 
caught in the act by a dog officer, 
as previously mentioned, but at least 
they are a first step toward a solution 
of the dog problem. Don’t continue 
to allow a lot of good game to. be 
stolen and destroyed right under 
your very noses. Work through your 
sportsmen’s clubs to see that it be- 
comes illegal for dogs to hunt by 
themselves afield. 

“What should I do if I discover 
what appears to be a self-hunting dog 
in action?” 

First of all, do not fly off the handle 
and try to take the law into your own 








mistake of shooting an innocent dog, ~ 
Instead, if you are sure the dog ig” 
guilty, try to pick out several identify. 
ing marks on the animal, so you a ie 
be able to point him out later. If |) 

possible, ¢all his actions to the atten. | | y 
tion of a witness. Then take your cage § | 
to the local warden or other dopena 
officer, trained to judge such animals, 
He'll handle it from there. 

Remember, it should not be the” 
aim of a sportsman to wage war on 4 
cur dog. They are not curs by theif 
own choice. Mostly they can thank 
their lot to some careless human for 
neglecting them. What is needed, 
therefore, is an intelligent approach 
to the problem through education, 
The next time you see your neighbor 
letting his youngster drag home 
several puppies simply because they 
are “cute” explain to him what may 
well be the outcome unless he is pre- 
pared to properly care for the new 
additions to his family. Join with the 
other hunters in your area to see that 
all dogs going afield are accounted 
for. 

In conclusion, remember that no 
breed is any worse than the others as 
far as outlaw potentialities are con- 
cerned. It was not too many millen- 
niums ago that the dog (Canis 
familiaris) and the coyote (Canis 
latrans) and the wolf (Canis lupus) 
all sprang from a common wolf-like 
ancestor. Under favorable conditions 
the line still becomes finely drawn for 
Rover: That’s the time when he is in 
greatest need for all the love and con- 
stant interest that you, his master, can 
show him. Without them it becomes 
easy for him to step across the line. 

And, once across, there is usually 
very little chance of his ever coming 
back. 


hands. Don’t make the inexcusable 
3 

























.. The End. 
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By Robert Wingard 
INTRODUCTION 


| et hard to say what makes a 
squirrel hunter. Perhaps it all 
starts when a boy sneaks into the 
farm woodlot with a single shot .22; 
or maybe the only real squirrel hunt- 
ers are the old-timers who stump- 
hunt for the makings of a pot-pie. 
There are some who defend stalking 
and some who prefer to use a favorite 
dog to tree the bushytails. But some- 
where between the extremes will be 
found the’ “average hunter’ who 
merely enjoys an autumn morning in 
the deep woods with a chance to 








This little orphan was found crawling 
about on a city lawn after a storm wrecked 
his aboreal home. 


match wits with this small, gray ghost 
of the tree tops. 

The gray squirrel is perhaps the 
most versatile of our game animals. 
To a city inhabitant the occasional 
sight of a squirrel begging for a nut 
adds a bit of wildlife to an otherwise 
man-made park; as a table delicacy 
its savory flavor is preferred by many; 
and in natural habitats it becomes an. 
unpredictable creature of many facets. 
First curious, then cunning, but al- 
ways a wary, elusive target as it 
bounds to a tree, gives a flip of the 
tail and disappears into a den. If kill 
records are any criterion, this sport- 
ing forest dweller is sure to be high 
on the hunter’s list when the seasonal 
bag is tallied. In support of the 
squirrel’s popularity, as recently as 
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1942 the annual kill in the State was 
in excess of one million individuals, 
and over a period of time the gray 
squirrel has been exceeded only by 
the cottontail rabbit in numbers of 
game mammals killed in the Com- 
monwealth. 


Certainly we owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the grey squirrel who over the 
years has provided from 500,000 to a 
million pieces of game annually to 
the hunters of the State in addition 
to their esthetic value and tree plant- 
ing attributes. And all this has come 
about with little assistance from man 
in the way of definite management 
practices, or an attempt to under- 
stand the complex relationships as- 
sociated with our squirrel population. 


History 


About 200 years ago Pennsylvania 
had a special squirrel problem. Early 
naturalists left records that “Penn’s 
Woods” supported squirrels in un- 
believable and incredible numbers. It 
is not difficult to visualize the hordes 
of grays and blacks as they descended 
on corn fields situated in the midst 
of a forest wilderness. Black squirrels 
are a color phase of the gray, and at 
one time were far more common than 
they are today. Our founding fathers 
sought relief from the crop depreda- 
tion by a controversial type of man- 
agement which is still used to control 
undesirable animals, namely a 
bounty. Strange as it may seem today, 
in 1749 Pennsylvania paid bounty for 
the killing of 640,000 squirrels! 
Whether the payment of bounty did 
much to alleviate the damage is un- 
known, but it is probable that most 
of these animals were destined to fall 
before the “long rifle” regardless of 
the bounty incentive. With settle- 
ment and development of the State 
came an unintentional control—the 
cutting of extensive forested areas 
which destroyed their homes and con- 
tributed greatly to their decline in 
numbers. 


We all realize that it would be 


ae 
hysically impossible, and econon, 
ically undesirable, lest the wrath of 
present day farmers be incurred, to 
have all woods abounding in squir. 
rels. Nevertheless, in the face of hea 
hunting pressure it is becoming more | 
difficult to maintain a shootable syp. 
plus of this game species. The prob. 
lem today is certainly no longer one 
of control. 
Life History 

The most significant fact which 
concerns most hunters is the number 
of game animals which present then- 
selves during the fall gunning sea 
son. With this in mind let’s examine 
the sequence of events which lead to 
the production of the fall squirrel 
crop. 

In Central Pennsylvania the main 
breeding season extends from Jan 
uary until March. About two weeks 
fluctuation in the onset of breeding 
may occur from year to year as a re. 
sult of weather conditions and other 
factors, and likely this same var- 
iation applies for latitudinal dif 
ferences in various parts of the State, 
Evidence of some scattered breeding 
throughout the summer is indicated 
by the small juveniles encountered 
during a November hunt. But on the 
basis of our present knowledge it is 
believed that the bulk of the im 
mature squirrels in the hunter's bag 
originate from the late winter breed: 
ing season. It has been adequately 
demonstrated that the gray squirrel 
has two breeding peaks in some south 
ern states, but more information is 
needed to evaluate the importance of 
second litters in Pennsylvania. It is 
probable that the more northerm 
states are limited to one main breed: 
ing season in late winter with minor 
reproductive activity in the summer. 


Anyone who has intercepted a 
squirrel mating chase will remember 
it as an unusual experience. During 
late winter any group of noisy, bark 
ing, chattering squirrels is apt to de 
velop into a chase with several males 
in ardent pursuit of a female. Use of 
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the voice may of course indicate 
warning, alarm or anger, but during 
a chase the abnormal amount of talk- 
ing adds excitement to this activity. 
The chase may lead from the ground 
to the tree tops, or be confined en- 
tirely to the trees, where eventually 
one dominant male succeeds in fight- 
ing off the other suitors and mating 
occurs. With the continual conflict 
among the males there is evidence 
that grays are promiscuous in their 
breeding habits. Numerous _battle- 
scarred males with torn ears and stub 
tails attest to the ferocity of these 
mating fights. 

Normally the first young squirrels, 
about one-third the size of adults, 
are outside the dens in early May and 
continue to appear until June. To 
account for the unusually long period 
between mating and appearance of 
the young we must consider the gesta- 
tion period of 44 days and the lac- 
tation period of 8 weeks. Newly born 
squirrels are helpless, naked and re- 
main blind for 37 days. It is a little 
wonder that they require maternal 
care for such a long time before ven- 
turing forth from the den. Litters 
may range in size from two to five 
with three being the usual number. 
Early activities are limited to playing 
in the den tree, but within a few 
weeks the family group spends con- 
siderable time foraging on the ground 
and feeding on the succulent buds, 
flowers and seeds of various tree 
species. By fall the immatures will 
average almost a pound while the 
adults normally weight about a 
pound and a quarter. 


Feeding Pattern 


The old adage ‘‘Nature in the raw 
is seldom mild” has a positive appli- 
cation to these arboreal creatures. 
Squirrels are entirely dependent upon 
the whims of nature, for only if the 
mast crop has been productive will 
there be an adequate supply of 
cached nuts and acorns; otherwise 
they will be hard pressed to find suf- 


ficient food. A common misconcep- 
tion is that grays cache large quan- 
ities of foods in cavities such as hol- 
low trees. This trait is well developed 
in the red squirrel, flying squirrel and 
chipmunk, but the gray and fox 
squirrel bury individual nuts and 
acorns about an inch beneath the 
forest litter. There has been much 
conjecture as to how a squirrel finds 
these buried stores: could it be that 
memory serves to relocate several 
hundred nuts over the winter or is 
some special marking system used? 
Experiments with captive and wild 
individeals have explained this be- 
havior by the sense of smell, although 
memory and familiarity with the 
locale help to restrict the searches. 
Providing nature has been bountiful 
with the mast supply and barring a 
lapse of the sense of smell, we would 
expect the squirrels to be reasonably 
well situated. However, they must 
contend with old man winter who 
may send sleet, ice and crusted snow 
which can lock their food supply 
in a veritable deep freeze for days or 
weeks at a time. 


A combination of a poor mast year 
and severe winter weather will cause 
an appreciable number of squirrels 
to succumb to starvation, and the 
dearth of food will necessitate ex- 
tensive movements among the re- 
maining animals thus exposing 
them to other mortality factors. This 
is the operation of a fundamental 
natural law which reduces the pop- 
ulation during times of food short- 
ages. Food conditions during the 
winter are also reflected in the spring 
litters because of the nutritional re- 
quirements associated with the breed- 
ing season. A food scarcity will likely 
result in poor reproductive success, 
while abundant food means fat squir- 
rels and large healthy litters. 

With the early thaws of spring the 
squirrels have reason for a new out- 
look. Swelling buds, and flowers of 
the red and sugar maple are heavily 
utilized as foods in April. These 
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green foods are of importance to fe- 
males caring for a litter. A little later 
the winged fruits of red maple and 
American elm are primary foods. 
The method of feeding on these 
species consists of clipping the twigs, 
then removing the flowers or seeds 
after which the “cuttings” are 
dropped to the ground. Debris be- 
neath one of these spring fruiting 
trees may be as abundant as the 
familiar cuttings beneath a hickory. 
Summer foods consist of berries and 
fruits as they become available. 


Grays begin cutting hickories in 
the “dough stage” in late July and 
August. Black walnuts and beech are 
also preferred food, but, because of 
their limited distribution, it remains 
for the acorns of the various oaks to 
provide the bulk of the late summer, 
fall and winter food. 


The Squirrel’s Home 


Gray squirrels utilize two types of 
habitation. While winter storms rage 
hollow tree dens offer a warm, dry re- 
treat, and it is here that the young 
are usually born. Leaf nests in the 
lofty tree tops or nestled in a grape 
tangle are used primarily during the 
warm season, but may be occupied on 
sunny days of autumn and winter. 
Several opinions have been advanced 
regarding the need for two types of 
living quarters. Lack of sanitation 
and the presence of annoying fleas 
may force a move, while anti-social 
behavior associated with the arrival 
of young may cause dispersal from 
the home dens. Then too, dens are 
more permenant structures; whereas, 
nests are of a temporary nature and 
can be located near a food supply 
according to seasonal needs. 


Squirrel dens do not just happen! 
Natural pruning of tree limbs, after 
the passing of years and some con- 
ditioning by the squirrels themselves, 
form the majority of dens. Openings 
are created as a branch snaps off near 
the trunk, then as the bark starts to 
heal the break, squirrels will gnaw the 





_ callous growth until rot enters and 


forms a cavity. An interesting rela. 
tionship exists between squirrels and 
pileated woodpeckers inasmuch az 
some chisled openings made by wood- 
peckers are appropriated as squirrel 
dens. Cavities caused by injury and 
splitting occasionally form good dens, 
but more often water drainage makes 
them. undesirable. 


Leaf nests may consist of a few 
leaves placed in the protected crotch 
of a tree, or they may be elaborate 
structures built of twigs and leaves 
with an extra lining of shredded bark 
and grass for added comfort. It is the 
latter type which normally persists 
through most of the winter and tempt 
unknowing hunters to take a pot-shot 
through the nest. Little do they real- 
ize the wastefulness of this practice in 
the cripples and unrecovered squir- 
rels. And there must be no sporting 
satisfaction to the hunter who fills his 
bag of squirrels by this method. 


There is more to the squirrels 
“home” than a place to sleep and take 
refuge from the elements. While dens 
and nests are the actual living quar- 
ters, their location will depend to a 
large extent upon the kind of trees 
found in the vicinity. With our pres- 
ent knowledge the important factors 
limiting squirrel populations appear 
to be yearly fluctuations of the food 
supply combined with severe winter 
weather. The optimum squirrel hab- 
itat is one which consistently provides 
the necessary foods the year around, 
and it is here that these animals lo- 
cate their headquarters. Ideally, there 
should be a mixture of mast-produc- 
ing trees with some spring fruiting 
species to give seasonal variety. A 
mixed oak-hickory woods with some 
red maple and elm is far superior to 
a stand of chestnut oak with respect 
to the assortment and regularity of 
foods produced. With a diversity of 
trees and shrubs there is more likli- 
hood that food supplies will be ade- 
quate even though periodic failures 
occur among some species. 
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Relationships With Other Animals 


It is generally agreed among biol- 
ogists that predation is relatively un- 
important as a factor limiting gray 
squirrel numbers. This is an inherent 
characteristic of the species, for with 
few young produced each year the 
squirrel could not afford to be sub- 
jected to high predation losses and 
still maintain a shootable surplus. 
Predator food studies have seldom 
shown squirrel remains to constitute 
more than a minor item of the prey 
species. Foxes and feral dogs along 
with the Cooper’s and goshawk ac- 
count for the most serious predatory 
losses. Undoubtedly the squirrel’s 
agility, both on the ground and in 
the trees, is partially responsible for 
his competence in evading enemies. 

Gray squirrels occupy a favorable 
position in the competition for food 
among forest game. As soon as the 
mast matures the grays are busily 
caching the winter’s supply. Never- 
theless, there are numerous other 
animals which are dependent to a 
lesser degree upon the same winter 
foods as the squirrel. Grouse subsist 
almost entirely upon a diet of hard- 
wood buds and acorns during the 
winter. Wild turkeys and deer are 
especially fond of acorns which fur- 
ther complicates the food relation- 
ships. But perhaps the keenest rivalry 
for food originates from other mem- 
bers of the rodent family—flying and 
red squirrels, chipmunks and mice. 
This group of animals is relatively 
inconspicuous in the woods, but they 
are present in larger numbers than 
most people realize. It seems evident 
that when the mast supply is short 
the need of all forest inhabitants can- 
not be fulfilled, and the result will be 
fewer squirrels in the fall. 


Discussion 


Having considered some of the 
biology and habits of the gray squir- 
rel it remains to view these forces in 
their entirety. Individually these fac- 


tors may appear simple; collectively 
they become complex. 

Why do some habitats support 
squirrels year after year while others 
are unreliable in this respect? Next 
time you visit your favorite squirrel 
woods see if a variety of tree species 
is present upon which they can rely 
for food. If there are several present 
this is probably the reason squirrels 
find it attractive year after year. Oc- 
casionally squirrels will. concentrate 
in isolated food pockets since there 
is a tendency to move about a great 
deal in the fall in search of food. But 
on the whole, mixed composition of 
tree species is the best solution to 
the food problem. 


The numbers and condition of the 
breeding stock depend upon the 
winter food supply. A poor mast crop, 
or severe winter weather even with 
adequate mast, is reflected in a low 
breeding population and question- 
able reproductive success. Poorly 
nourished squirrels may starve over 
winter; those remaining will be 
forced to range farther to satisfy the 
demands of hunger; and a few ad- 
ditional ones will be taken by pred- 
ators. Disease and parasites, while not 
normally important, may account for 
some deaths among the under- 
nourished individuals. The breeding 
population will thus be reduced not 
only in numbers but in vigor as well. 
Litters will be smaller, and the young 
squirrels will be weaker because of 
nutritional deficiencies. Fewer squir- 
rels in fall will be the obvious result. 

An abundant food supply can re- 
verse this situation. With a store of 
buried nuts and acorns the squirrels 
will be fat and sassy throughout the 
winter, and the litters will start life 
with the advantage of healthy paren- 
tage. This combination of events will 
lead to more squirrels for the hunting 
season. 


Thus, food is the factor which de- 
cides whether hunting will be good 
or bad—and there you have it—in a 
nut shell! The End. 
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The following article is a copy of the 
speech delivered by Bruce F. Stiles, 
Director of the Iowa State Conserva- 
tion Commission at the 41st. annual 
meeting of the International Associa- 
tion Of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commission in Rochester, New York, on 
September 11, 1951. 


eee sines land open to hunting is 
of importance in every State and 
Province represented at this meeting. 
This matter has increased in import- 
ance with the increase in population, 
and increase in the number of 
hunters. In some localities it has 
reached the proportion of the num- 
ber one problem. 

In presenting this matter I had 
seriously considered sending a ques- 
tionnaire to all States and Provinces 
in an effort to gain information about 
the status of public hunting on pri- 
vate lands in other areas. I finally 
abandoned this thought as I am con- 
vinced that while the manifestations 
vary greatly as to localities, that the 
problem is basic and one and the 
same anywhere on earth. 

In my home-town paper each even- 
ing there is a column by Dr. Albert 
FE. Wigman entitled “Let’s Explore 
Your Mind.” It appears in a little 
block with a cartoon, and is syn- 
dicated. Undoubtedly, many of you 
have seen this. In this the author pre- 
sents a question and then gives the 
answer. Not long ago he asked this 
question “What is the Best Way to 
Tackle any Problem?” This, in itself, 
implies that there is some similarity 
in all problems, and at least there is 
this similarity—that the best way to 
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tackle any problem is to reduce it to 
its fundamentals. 

While the subject assigned to me 
does not specifically say so, I assume 
that I was to discuss only the problem 
of keeping privately owned land open 


to public hunting. If that is the case, 


the fundamentals are these: 

We want to use something that be- 
longs to someone else. That is true 
in Iowa, Ontario, Michigan, or 
Florida. It is quite likely true that in 
general the manifestations of this 
problem are more acute in densely 
populated areas; but, because I be- 
lieve the problem is basically the 
same, I will tell you something about 
Iowa because I am most familiar with 
conditions in that State. 

The problem of keeping private 
lands open to public hunting in Iowa 
is chronic but not acute. Back in 1936 
we inaugurated a plan under which 
we set up game management areas, 
provided the land owner with tres- 
pass permit books containing blank 
permit forms to be filled out in 
duplicate. The thought was that 
the hunter would apply to the 
farmer for permission to hunt. The 
farmer would then make out a tres- 
pass permit in duplicate, issuing one 
copy to the hunter and keeping the 
other copy for his record. 

For this trespass permit the farmer 
was entitled to charge a nominal fee, 
and it was our thinking that this 
added revenue to the farm, would in- 
duce the landowner to permit more 
hunting, and that the plan would 
provide an assured place for all sports- 
men to hunt. 

The plan was definitely a fizzle, and 
was abandoned completely several 
years later. The principal reason for 
its failure was that most farmers were 
willing to let their friends hunt with- 
out paying a fee, and that they did 
not want others on their place re- 
gardless of what they paid. 

There are probably few places in 
North America with a smaller _per- 
centage of publically-owned land then 
Iowa, 97% of the entire area in the 


State of Iowa is in private ownership. 
Yet, it is not very difficult to find 
ample territory in which one may 
hunt in Iowa. 

About a year ago Harold Titus, 
editor of Field and Stream, and 
former member for many years, on 
the Michigan Conservation Commis- 
sion, came out to Iowa to do a little 
investigating on his, own hook pre- 
paratory to writing an article on this 
matter. He spent some time here 
visiting widely separated sections of 
the State. His approach was to go into 
a farm house togged up in his hunt- 
ing gear and present the question 
“What would you say if I, as a total 
stranger to you, would ask permission 
to hunt on your property?” Suffice 
to say that he was surprised at the 
ease with which he secured permis- 
sion. That, you will agree with me, is 
worthy of considerable thought. Why 
was it easy for a stranger from Michi- 


‘gan to secure permission to hunt in 


Iowa when it is a foregone conclusion 
that he would have experienced a 
varying degree of difficulty in many 
other states. You may be sure that I 
gave that a lot of thought. 

Here are some of my conclusions: 
Iowa is a farming State. It is peopled 
by farmers. Its society, industry, 
recreation and history are irrevocably 
tied in with agriculture. It has no 
large cities. go% of the people who do 
not live on farms, have some farm 
connection. They were born on the 
farm. They have relatives on the 
farm, or they have close and intimate 
associations with farmers. They act 
like farmers; think like farmers; and 
talk like farmers. There is no clear- 
cut line of distinction between the 
city dweller and the farm dweller in 
Iowa. They read the same _ news- 
papers, listen to the same radio pro- 
grams, and wear the same kind of 
clothing. They are not strangers to 
one-another. 

There is little non-resident hunting 
or fishing in Iowa. The local sports- 
men know the farmers’ problems. 
They know how the farmer reacts to 
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things. It is almost exactly as ‘they 
would react themselves. For this 
reason it is conceivable that the abuse 
of the land-owner’s rights during the 
past several generations may have 
been less in Iowa than in many States. 
Certainly the abuse of the land- 
owner's rights must have been an 
important factor wherever privately- 
owned land has. been closed to the 
hunter. 


I doubt if it would be possible in 
Iowa to find an assembly of six citi- 
zens where at least one of them did 
not have an intimate acquaintance 
with one or more farmers. 


It is the trait of human nature to 
fear or be suspicious of the unknown. 
A new dog in the neighborhood finds 
the local pack on his back the first 
time he ventures down the street. The 
new boy in school comes home the 
first day with a bloody nose; not be- 
cause of any great fault on his part, 
but simply because the other kids at 
school were not quite ready to ac- 
cept him until his newness wore off. 


I believe it is a mistake for the 
hunter to expect the land-owner to 
accept him with open arms when he 
comes onto his land uninvited and 
unknown. Neither do I believe that 
he can buy himself in at a nominal 
fee. In America the sense of personal 
ownership in land is too deep, and 
too well cherished. Except for a con- 
siderable outlay of cash, money is no 
substitute for friendship. 


I have a friend in Des Moines, 
Iowa, who is an insurance executive. 
His sole recreation and relaxation is 
quail hunting. He lives for it from 
one season to the next. He takes his 
vacation during the quail hunting 
season, and will hunt an average of 
twenty out of thirty days of open 
season. He never lacks for a good 
place to hunt, but he does not go 
about it in a haphazard manner. The 
first time I hunted with him we met 
in a little coffee shop early in the 
morning to have breakfast together, 


At the breakfast table he took out a 





little notebook. Its pages were filled 
with the names and locations of farms 
where he had permission to hunt, 
This was on the opening day. It was 
something new to me, and I asked 
him about the list. He told me that 
he had been the better part of the 
year acquiring it. He drove out into 
the country during the summer; made 
it a point to stop in, visit and get 
acquainted with farmers. He talked 
to them in the field and in their 


- homes. He got names of farmers from 


his acquaintances and went to see 
them. By the time the season opened 
he had permission to hunt on many 
more farms than he could possibly 
cover. He had access to the finest 
quail territory and covers in the State, 
Over our coffee he finally decided on 
the first spot we would cover. I was 
interested in his technique. We drove 
into the farmyard and he went up and 
knocked on the door. When the 
farmer came out I could see that 
there was no indication of recognition 
in his face. He had said only about a 
dozen words, however, when a smile 
came over the farmer’s face and he 
said “Oh yes, I know who you are. 
By the way I got your rain gauge, 
and we have all been interested in 
keeping track of the rainfall. Sure 
you can hunt. Go right ahead.” As 
we turned to leave I saw tacked on 
the post by the well a little inexpen- 
sive rain gauge that probably cost 
25c or 3o0c. My friend had mailed it 
to him some time during the sum- 
mer, and there was no question but 
what the land-owner had appreciated 
the thoughtfulness of the act. 

In Iowa we have a very small negro 
population. The negroes that are 
there are in the larger towns, and few 
farmers have any particular contact 
with them. This lack of familiarity 
has probably bred suspicion. One 
farmer told me this story: A number 
of years ago during the open pheasant 
season in Iowa, four negroes drove 
into his yard and asked for permis 
sion ta hunt. He said “Of course I 
was a little suspicious of them, and 
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I turned them down.” It was alon 
in the middle of the afternoon, an 
they told him that since noon they 
had been going from one farm to 
another without success—that they 
had driven many miles for this hunt- 
ing trip, which was their one hunting 
trip for the year, and yet they had not 
been able to find a place where they 
could hunt. The farmer was touched 
by this story and told them that if 
they would leave their car in his yard 
they might hunt. He said they were 
very well behaved, and at the con- 
clusion of their hunting trip they 
thanked him profusely and went on. 
The farmer proceeded to forget about 
the matter, but about a week later 
he got a notice of an express pack- 
age that was at the depot for him. 
When he went into town he picked it 
up and found that it was a hoop of 
Longhorn cheese that these colored 
boys had sent to him. His remark to 
me was “You know that was pretty 
thoughtful of them, and those colored 
boys can hunt on my farm any 
darned time they want to.” 

I know you will say that you do 
not live in Iowa, and conditions are 
not the same in your State. Yet, are 
they so different? Isn’t human nature 
much the same the world around? 
It is not too difficult to me to guess 
at the complications of the problem 
adjacent to such large industrial areas 
as the cities of the East. Yet, I believe 
there is a solution. Certainly, we 
would not expect to go to a football 
game without making preparations 
long in advance to reserve a seat. 
Neither would we plan a trip to 
Florida or California without first 
making train reservations and hotel 
reservations and taking such precau- 
tions as were necessary to assure trans- 
portation and a place to stay. 

J believe the day is past in the 
United States when ten million sports- 
men can barge out into the country 
on opening day, and expect to find ac- 
commodations and a place to hunt 
without some previous preparation. 
Probably competition for certain 


types of hunting areas such as migra- 
tory waterfowl hunting spots will 
always remain high. 

Hunting success hinges upon many 
things:—our ability to find game, the 
ability to hit it, and the necessity for 
proper equipment. Of equal import- 
ance is the necessity to have adequate 
areas in which one may hunt. This 
is by no means the least important. 
I do not believe that land owners will 
ever open up their arms to hunters 
collectively. It must be on an in- 
dividual basis. 

I believe that we, as administrators, 
have fallen down on the job if we 
do not get this story across to the 
sportsmen. This is as much of a prob- 
lem of the individual as the develop- 
ment of his skill in wing-shooting. It 
cannot be accomplished overnight. 
The location of a place to hunt must 
be planned in advance. The land- 
owner must be approached on a 
purely personal basis. Even in in- 
dustrial areas there are many means 
that may be employed. Sportsmen 
planning trips some distance from 
home might start by corresponding 
with the local Chamber of Commerce, 
with ministers or teachers or public 
officials, to secure contacts with land- 
owners. These contacts could be made 
months in advance. 

Now, probably I am getting on 
thin ice to presume that I might tell 
any State or community how to go 
about it. That is not my intent, as 
I realize full-well that each locality 
has its separate problems, and they 
can be worked out best by the people 
who are there and understand them. 

The point I want to make is this: 
Finding a place to hunt is an in- 
dividual problem. Except for public 
shooting grounds, it is not wholly a 
problem of the State or Province. If 
we, as hunters, wish to be guests on 
privately owned land, we must act 
like guests; and even though it may 
involve a little social climbing, it is 
up to the individual to see that he is 
invited and made welcome. 

. The End 















By John H. Day 
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Awakening 


GREAT many seasons have come 

and gone since wise old Solomon 
looked out across the greening plains 
and sang: “Lo, the Winter is past; 
the time of the singing of birds is 
come.” Across those same _ seasons 
countrymen have watched the vernal 
awakening, pinning it down with var- 
ious homely signs and portents which 
have become firmly enmeshed in their 
native folkways. The legend of the 
yroundhog, the first wedges of north- 
ing geese, the tangy aroma of burning 
sodland: these and many other prom- 
issory tokens have become identified 
with the return of another Spring- 
time. 

Good folk who spent their youth in 
regions where sassafras tea was taken 
every Spring to “thin the blood” 
know that appearance in the markets 
of bundles of the aromatic root bark 
of this fencerow denizen is an infal- 
lible sign that the frost is out of the 
ground. Sulphur and molasses usually 
preceded the fragrant tea by a week 
or two. Once purged of Winter's 


doldrums by a stiff course of this sul- 
phurous mixture, ladled out in huge 
tablespoons, heavy doses of the red- 
orange tea followed as final condition- 
ing for the carefree days ahead. 
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I made the acquaintance of the 
delightful sassafras brew many, many 
years ago. Privileged to carry the mat- 
tock and a couple of burlap sacks, I 
followed the lead of a favorite uncle 
across fields and fencerows until we 
reached a spot sufficiently isolated to 
conceal our nefarious activity. Here 
we soon exhumed the entire root 
systems of a number of sassafras seed- 
lings. 

With a hand axe I chopped those 
gangling roots into lengths to fit the 
burlap bags. We then headed for 
home, burdened by the sap-filled 
roots, together with a mattock which 
grew heavier by the mile. 

Once in the cool confines of our 
cellar the roots were given a final 
scrubbing and then kept in a wash 
tub until used. With each decoction a 
sufficient quantity of root pieces was 
used to produce a dark colored brew 
with heavenly fragrance, and the 
tangy taste of the sassafras oil. 
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Now after many years as an eager 
amateur on. the proper brewing of 
sassafras tea I recommend against us- 
ing entire chunks of the spicy root. 
Instead of a wholesale boiling, with 
resultant heavy, reddish-orange tea, 
we have now switched to steeping a 
few pieces of the fresh root bark in 
the tea pot, pouring off the first cup 
when the color of a _ pale, weak 
Chinese tea. This procedure gives a 
truly delightful drink of delicate 
flavor, a native brew worthy of the 
finest drawing room. 


The common sassafras was once 
known as the ague tree, since hot 
libations made of the bark induced 
sweating. In the South the leaves and 
twigs donate their mucilaginous sub- 
stance to give flavor and consistency 
to gumbo soups. The wood makes 
good fence posts and country lads 
once sought out the sassafras for their 
fishing poles. 


One of the most welcome sounds in 
the full outdoors repertoire is the 


musical gurgling of “thaw” water on 


that cloudless day when the Febru- 


ary sun moves in close enough to 
break Winter's ice-locked grip. The 
countryman hearkens to this water 
music with delight, in the knowledge 
that it marks the end of one more of 
the tedious series of melancholy eras 
which must somehow be _ lived 
through before another “March with 
his gusty hammers comes knocking at 
our doors.” 

To be sure there will be storms 
and rumors of storms long after the 
February break-up, but try as they 
may, these late-Winter onslaughts 
are soon beaten off. The countryman 
figures that whatever happens from 
now on is simply a token rear-guard 
action.. He notes the buds swelling in 
the thickets, hears the song sparrow 
chanting in the hazy dawn, and knows 
that the tide of battle has been turned 
and that if he can hold on but a few 
more weeks the woodlands will once 
more don their misty veil of shimmer- 


ing green to welcome back another 
Springtime. 

If you would make rendezvous with 
the advance scouts of Spring, seek out 
the southerly slopes and the valleys ly- 
ing open to the returning sun. In the 
gloomy depths of the timberland the 
frosty air still nips at fingers and the 
coarse-grained snow complains under- 
foot. But on the southern facings it 
is a different story. Here the little 
feathered folk congregate in the 
genial sunlight to watch a Winter 
passing. 

The sun was at noon height and 
working all-out when I headed over 
the hills for a short hiking foray. The 
objective for the day was a pocket full 
of the tight-wrapped cocoons of the 
wild cherry moth, and such other 
February fare as the wayside might 
afford. The mercury was heading to- 
ward the fifties and the gentle breeze 
from the southland was singing soft 
snatches of Springtime melody. 


Sloping roadsides carried racing 
torrents of roily ice-water. As the sun 
struck home the ice pack which had 
threatened life and limb turned rot- 
ten and then disappeared in sparkling 
rivulets. The bare brown ribs of the 
open fields showed through the tat- 
tered remains of the melting white 
coverlid. 

I moseyed along a wagon trail 
which slants along a hillside above 
the wide creek in the valley floor. A 
song sparrow jerked along before me 
with that peculiar pumping action of 
the tail which marks this bird in 
flight. A trim Cooper’s hawk came out 
of a tangle of vines above me, circled 
slowly overhead and then moved off 
across the valley. This was probably 
the same bird I have seen on several 
recent occasions. 

The wagon trace I was following 
slanted up across the hillside and lost 
itself in a broad upland field. The 
edging fence-row was choked with the 
shrubbery of wild plum, sassafras and 
wild cherry. Here I hunted for the 
snug cocoons, and in the next quar- 
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ter mile pocketed eleven good heavy 
specimens. 

A good collection of the cocoons 
of the velvety wild cherry moth has 
become a Winter “must” in our 
household. They hang in a cold room 
in the cellar until the screens are up. 
Then they move into various points 
of vantage about our screened-in back 
porch. We get a tremedous thrill 
when the newly-emerged females 
bring as many as forty eligible bachel- 
ors swarming about the screens in the 
late June twilight. 

Mid-February is a rather trying 
time for the countryman. It is a sort 


The 3 Leave of 
Sassafras 





of waiting period, between the pass- 
ing of the Winter scene and the ar- 
rival of the first migrants to inaugu- 
rate the surging return of another 
green year. The hiking boots spend 
an idle weekend as the outdoorman 
loafs away the sunlit hours, happy 
among his seed catalogs and his fish- 
ing tackle. 

The yearly bout with the seed cata- 
logs is an important event in the 
countryman’s life. As each new folder 
comes to hand, with its glowing 
language and seductive pictures, the 
gardening urge grows stronger and 
stronger. Finally the strain becomes 


too great, and during the barren days 
of mid-February, when woodland 
hikes are unproductive, great deg. 
sions are made and the seed order dis. 
patched. 

One of the joys of February is the 
annual spate of legendary lore cop. 
cerning the weather-wise doing of Mr, 
Arctomys Monax, the ground hog. 
Candlemas Day belongs to the whistle. 
pig. None other of the Seven Sleepers 
of our countryside has achieved such 
eminence. Some day perhaps even the 
banks and public offices will properly 
recognize the importance of Ground 
Hog Day by declaring it a legal Holi. 
day. 

The Hoosier poet, back in the days 
when filling the woodbox was a chore 
indeed to the country lad, knew well 
how these young stalwarts felt about 
the woodchuck and the February end 
fiction. Said he— — 


“Nothing ever made me madder 
Than fer Pap to stomp in, layin’ 
On an extra fore-stick, saying’ 
‘Groundhog’s out and seed his 
shadder’!”’ 


When the groundhog decides to 
make his home in the cultivated 
fields he can become a real pest, and 
his burrows a menace to livestock. 
Farmers say that he eats to get 
strength enough to dig, and then digs 
to work up an appetite to eat. This 
ties him down to a vicious circle of 
eating and digging and digging and 
eating. 

As to his ability as a whether seer, 
so long as whimsical superstition is 
thoroughly in harmony with human 
nature who knows wiiere his talents 
lie? There is no doubt that he does 
come out of his burrow on a warm 
February day and looks around, as his 
tracks prove; but he is not interested 
in his shadow. What he comes out to 
look for is the future Mrs. Wood- 
chuck, and when he finds her he goes 
in again. 

The cardinal grosbeak is near the 
peak of his flaming beauty when seen 
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in sharp relief against the February 
snow. I imagine his coloring is more 
vivid in late March, but there are too 
many other distractions at that time 
to give him the proper attention. In 
February he is the brightest figure in 
the thickets. A flock of several pairs of 
these birds flew up into the under- 
brush as I passed through their feed- 
ing grounds. The males stood out like 
glowing coals against the snow-cov- 
ered hillside. 

February brings the first nesting ac- 
tivity to the deeper woodlands. This 
is the month the big owls take over an 
abandoned crow’s nest and set up chill 
housekeeping which often finds the 
sitting bird covered with snow as she 
keeps the eggs warm. Close on the 
heels of the owls the noisy crows sud- 
denly quiet down as they go about 
the serious business of bringing some 
new mouths into the world, to be fed 
by many stealthy comings and goings. 

The gray days of February are a 
necessary evil. During these final 
weeks of the Winter resting period 
dormant buds and shoots and root- 
stalks complete their battle plans.. The 
warm rains of April will sound the 
battle cry and when another Maytime 
comes the green legions will overrun 
the countryside. Thanks to the gray 
days of February, these well equipped 
green legions are never supplied with 
too little, too late. 


ares, 5 








ATTENTION, SUBSCRIBERS! 


The change-over to the new 
niduesbageiall system has been 
completed, and we _ heartily 
thank all our subscribers for 
their patience in tolerating the 
recent delays in mailing GAME 
NEws. 

With the installation of the 
new addressing system a stream- 
lined method of handling ex- 
piration notices has been in- 
stituted. Instead of the usual no- 
tice stitched into the magazine, 
a post card will be mailed to 
the subscriber informing him of 
termination of his subscription. 
The desired length of renewal 
should be indicated by the sub- 
scriber in spaces provided for 
that purpose, and the card re- 
turned with the proper remit- 
tance. 

Readers will be notified at 
the time of expiration rather 
than two months in advance, as 
was formerly the practice. How- 
ever, all plates will be retained 
for two months after the expira- 
tion date. 

The new post card notices 
have several distinct advantages 
over the old type. Besides be- 
ing more economical they are 
more convenient for both our 
subscribers and our circulation 
department. In addition, by re- 
ferring to the name and address 
printed on the card by the same 
plates used in addressing the 
magazine all errors formerly at- 
tributed to faulty handwriting 
will be eliminated. Last but not 
least, the post card is not as 
easily overlooked as the old type 
stitched-in notice, and as a re- 
sult fewer subscriptions will un- 
intentionally be allowed to 
lapse. 
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Above—Talk about beginners’ luck! These boys from Dallastown just finished building 
their camp in 1951 and put on their first real hunt the same year. Four of these nice 
bucks were killed by members who had never before seen a buck in season. 


Below—This beautiful trophy was bagged by Ralph Landis, R. D., Port Royal. Nineteen 
points and a 28 inch spread—that’s one to brag about. 


PGC Photo by Batcheler 





ighlights 
of the 1951 


a 


1 was unique in the hunting 
195 history of Pennsylvania. For 


the first time, the sportsmen of the 
state were privileged to enjoy three 
separate deer seasons in a single year. 
They had the right to choose their 
weapons—rifle, bow and arrow, or 
shotgun with slugs. They could shoot 
either doe or buck as they preferred. 


(Continued on Page 24) 





PGC Photo by Batcheler 

William Compton, Dallas, R. D., really got himself a big one on December 7. This 
beauty weighed 19514 Ib. hog-dressed and his exceptionally symetrical antlers spanned 
251% inches. 


Below—The guy on the right, George Giles, was the luckiest hunter in Ligonier Valley 
last season. His sixteen point buck tipped the scales at 170 pounds. 
PGC Photo by Parlaman 
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And they could even be selective 
about the time of year. Yes, this was 
truly a year of hunter’s choice—a trio 
of season to satisfy the most exacting 
sportsman. 

The deer harvest began with a two- 
week archery season in late October. 
Pennsylvania’s first, it was a huge 
success in the number of enthusiastic 
bow hunters, many out for the first 
time, if not in the number of bucks 
killed. A few over 6,000 Robin Hoods 
stalked through the mountain forests 
of Pennsylvania attempting to emu- 
late the prowess of their red-skinned 
predecessors on this continent. Only 
a handful were successful, 32 to be 
exact, but most agreed that success 
was secondary to the privilege of 
roaming through Penn’s Woods dur- 
ing this most glorious season of the 
year. 


ii 















Why did 6,000 archers kill only gg 
bucks? Was it because the bow jg 
not an effective weapon? No! Was it 
because the hunters were not good 
enough marksmen? Partially, but this 
was not the primary reason! The 
truth is that this was the first time 
that the deer met the deer hunters on 
nearly equal footing. During the 
regular seasons, there are usually g9 
many men in the woods that the deer 
are at a tremendous disadvantage. No 
matter where they run, there is like] 
to be another hunter waiting. But 
during the archery season it was dif- 
ferent. Most places a man was on his 
own—his wits against the deer’s. It is 
obvious which came out on top! 

The buck season, too, was different! 
Although it did not open until 
December 3 and the hunters were 
prepared for the usual zero tempera 
tures, the first few days saw definite 
“shirt-sleeve’”” weather. But true to 
tradition, most sportsmen were 
dressed in the usual red woolen cloth- 
ing and refused any substitute in spite 
of the discomfort. Heavy woolens and 
deer hunting just naturally go to 
gether, and the mere fact that tem- 


Virginia Harpster, who lives near War- 
rior’s Mark, bagged her first deer at the 
ripe old age of twelve years. Congratula- 
tions, kiddo—from where we sit that looks 
like a mighty nice doe. 








Photo Courtesy Johnstown Tribune 
Among the successful bow hunters were Bill Trimble (left) and Sam Komlenic, of Yukon, 
shown above with their hard-earned trophies. Game Protector Mosteller looks on as the 
happy hunters compare notes. 


peratures were in the 60's and 70's 
did not alter this opinion in the 
slightest. During this period of de- 
layed Indian Summer, small birds be- 
gan to sing their mating songs, snakes 
and turtles emerged from hiberna- 
tion, and even frogs were heard croak- 
ing in a few ponds. Many groups were 
forced to break camp in the middle 
of the week because the deer they had 
killed were beginning to spoil. Cold 
storage plants were full, and deer 
were piled like cord wood in some 
cold rooms. 

Probably somewhere between 300,- 
000 and 350,000 hunters turned out 
to hunt bucks, and preliminary esti- 
mates by the Game Protectors indicate 
that 25,000 or more legal antlered 
deer were killed. In the northern and 





George Paskaitis, of Ashley, bagged this 
husky 180 pound 8 point buck during the 
special archery season. A single arrow shot 
from a 65 pound bow did the trick. 
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Photo by Diehl Studios 

Fred Showers, of Biglerville, R. D., gives 
the younger hunters a goal to shoot at. On 
his 95th birthday Freddie shot an eight- 
point buck, his 60th deer in sixty-five years 
of hunting. Rumor has it he’s going to try 
a repeat next year. 


central counties where food condi- 
tions are unsatisfactory, quite a few 
bucks had shed one or both of their 
antlers before the season was over. 
Others, when shot, would brush off 
their antlers on the ground or nearby 
trees, and a surprising number of 
dead deer were seen with the “horns” 
tied around the neck. 

Hunters were of the opinion that 
the early cold weather in November 
was responsible for this premature 
shedding, but wildlife scientists have 
long since disproved this theory. After 
all, the deer in Maine, Quebec, and 
other northern areas may hold their 
antlers longer than many in Penn- 


" sylvania. And on the other hand, 


those in the southern states shed in 
mid winter. The real reason for earl 
casting of antlers is poor food. Bald. 
headed specimens are not found in 
December in the counties surround. 
ing the primary deer range where 
deer are less abundant and food is 
most plentiful. 


The two-day antlerless season was 
a flop! The Commission had planned 
and hoped for a kill of 75,000 to re. 
lieve some of the strain on the over. 
browsed deer range and to reduce 
farm crop damage. But the Game 
Protectors estimate a harvest of only 
30,000. This seems like a mere hand- 
ful compared to the 172,000 taken in 
1938 and the 146,000 killed in 1940, 
and it is. Protectors in the north-cen- 
tral counties speak of the 1951 doe 
harvest as a “drop in the bucket.” 


Probably about 150,000 hunters at- 
tempted to kill an antlerless deer, 
which means that only one hunter out 
of every five was successful. This suc- 
cess ratio probably would have been 
higher if the weather had been good 
for the full two days. But at noon 
on the first day, snow and rain began 
to fall and the hunters were soon 
sitting in their cars with the heaters 
going. The second day saw even more 
snow and bad roads, and those from 
long distance started home early for 
fear of being stranded in the moun- 
tains. Good weather could easily have 
doubled the kill! 


The 1951 deer seasons are now his 
tory. But for many hunters, they 
meant new thrills, new experiences, 
new friends, and newly found con- 
tentment. Some hunted deer for the 
first time during 1951, and _ several 
thousand more laid aside their rifles 
to try a new art—hunting with the 
bow. To the veteran deer hunter, this 
season meant another week or two in 
the mountains in pursuit of his favor- 
ite sport—the culmination of months 
of planning and dreaming. But now, 
bring on 1952! 

. The End. 
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“Poler” Bear? 


LEWISBURG—One evening last 
fall I received a call that a large bear 
had been found dead. With Food and 
Cover Copsman Hoffman, we went to 
investigate and found a bear weighing 
about 300 pounds. We brought the 
carcass in and as it showed no marks 
that should have caused death it was 
decided to have him skinned. Even 
this shed no light on the cause of 
death as only a small bruised area on 
the head and neck appeared. Some 
time later the area where he was 
found was checked again. About six 
feet from where the bear had lain 
was a power line pole. On this the 
deep scars left by Mr. Bruin’s claws 
showed plainly. From this we 
reasoned he must have heard the 
humming of the wires, and believing 
it to be bees, scaled the pole to in- 
vestigate and getting against the wires 
was either electrocuted or killed by 
the fall from the pole. District Game 
Protector John S. Shuler, Lewisburg. 


More Snowshoes 


BLOOMING GROVE -Snowshoe 
rabbits are making quite a comeback 
in this district. Pike County has a lot 
of swamps and heavy laurel patches 
and furnishes the cover needed by 
the snowshoe. This season we had a 
lot of snow and the hunting was very 
limited. Most of the swamps in my 
district are inhabited by snowshoes, 
although they are not very plentiful. 
However, I have reports that some of 
the areas in which they are now found 
did not have rabbits in them before. 
District Game Protector Albert J. 
Kriefski, Blooming Grove. 


Geese Off Their Course 


LINESVILLE—Three Hutchins or 
Richardsons geese were killed as they 
flow out of the refuge. These geese 
are a subspecies of the Common 
Canada geese, and I have never seen 
or heard of any record of them here 
in this section before. They nest in 
the Artic region and _ migrate 
through the Mississippi valley and 
the Dakotas to the eastern shores 
of Mexico, where they spend the 
winter. Apparently these three were 
off the regular migration course. 
Their appearance might indicate 
that a greater portion of the geese 
that visit Pymatuning return to the 
Mississippi flyway instead of going to 
the eastern coast. Banding of wild 
ducks at Pymatuning has proven that 
a great many of the puddle ducks 
leave the Mississippi flyway and come 
to Pymatuning, then swing back to 
the Mississippi river and winter in 
the southern midwest states. This 
might also be true of the geese. Dis- 
trict Game Protector Raymond A. 
Sickles, Linesville, 
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Turkey Starves With Full Craw 


PHILIPSBURG—O ne Sunday 
while on foot patrol on State Game 
Lands 33, I saw a turkey in a food 
plot on the Game Lands that was 
acting queer. The turkey tried to 
run as I approached, but all it suc- 
ceeded in doing was fall down and 
try to get to its feet. I picked up the 
turkey and was surprised to find that 
it weighed only about 6 pounds, al- 
though it had the frame of a twelve 
pounder. I took the bird to my head- 
quarters and put it in a cage with 
some food and water, but before re- 
tiring that evening I found him dead. 
Curious as to why the bird should 
be so light and showing no sign of 
disease, I dissected him. The craw 
was stuffed to capacity with grass- 
hoppers, oats, wild cherries and 
smaller insects. The gizzard was ab- 
normally large, about half again the 
size of a normal gizzard, Lodged 
partly in the gizzard and partly in 
the intestines was a .30-06 case. The 
bird had no food matter in the in- 
testines at all, the intestines were 
completely collapsed. The bird had 
starved to death at a time of the year 
when food is plentiful. District Game 
Protector Robert Spahr, Philipsburg. 


Trappers Going Squirrelly 


GELATT—Reports from farmers 
trapping rabbits on Propagation 
Areas in this district indicate that the 
red squirrel is on the increase. These 
small rodents are quite troublesome 
to the box trapper. The squirrel catch 
each night by far exceeds the rabbit 
catch. If left in a trap long enough, 
they will invariably gnaw a hole the 
size of a half dollar in the door and 
make good their escape. One trapper 
told me that on the night of Decem- 
ber 30, red squirrels had sprung 16 of 
his 20 traps. District Game Protector 
Donald G. Day, Gelatt. 


Nail Heads to Fox Heads 


WYALUSING—On December 10 ] 
received a call from Mr. Max Gan. 
non of Wyalusing reporting the kill. 
ing of a supposedly rabid fox. Mr, 
Gannon had been in a chicken yard 
wire enclosure, nailing some paper on 





the coop. He heard a growling noise 
outside the enclusure, and it being 
too dark to see clearly, he decided to 
come out from the enclosure and in- 
vestigate. Upon opening the door, he 
noted a gray fox sticking its head 
through the partially open door. Mr. 
Gannon quickly closed the door on 
the fox, catching its head in the door- 
way. He then hit the fox over the 
head with a hammer which he was 
still holding in his hand, battering 
the fox’s skull rather badly. On ex- 
amining the fox, it was found to be 
in good condition, unlike a physically 
poor rabid fox. No doubt the fox was 
after the chickens and ventured into 
the wrong garden. District Game Pro- 
tecor Norbert J. Molski, Wyalusing. 


Deer a Highway Menace 


EMPORIUM-—There are so many 
deer being killed on the highways in 
Cameron County these days that they 
have become a public nuisance and 
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4 menace to travel. During October 
I picked up 54 deer killed in my dis- 
trict by cars and trains. On the morn- 
ing of October 22 I picked up g deer 
killed the night before. One morning 
this week I picked up 5 deer killed in 
the borough of Driftwood by trains 
the night before. It has gotten to the 
point that I am half afraid to answer 
the phone for fear that someone is 
calling to report that there has been 
a fatal car accident on one of our 
highways caused by a deer—at least 
that is the complaint I receive when 
an angry motorist calls me and wants 
to know what we are going to do 
about his new car that is damaged. 

I traveled 604 miles this month 
just picking up dead deer and if it 
was not for Deputy Joseph Zekoll 
from Sinnamahoning volunteering to 
pick up the deer in that section of 
the county, I would have traveled 
twice as far as I have the past thirty 
days. District Game Protector Nor- 
man L., Erickson, Emporium. 


Dead Shot 


TOWN HILL—John Beresky olf 
Brooklyn, New York, has the sym- 
pathy of most deer hunters around 
Town Hill section. He had been scan- 
ning the ridges and hemlock trees 
with his field glasses when he sud- 
denly spots the antlers and large body 
of a deer lying underneath a hemlock 
tree. Thinking the deer was sleeping, 
he quickly picked up his rifle and 
fired three shots at it. The deer did 
not move. John ran _ through the 
woods to get his prize kill only to 
discover, to his amazement, that he 
had shot a deer that had been dead 
for about three days. John, however, 
did haul the deer out the woods and 
notify me through Deputy George 
Beresky, Jr. 

The outside spread of the antlers 
measured 23 inches, the longest point 
being g inches in length. It had a 
total of 11 points. District Game Pro- 
tector George <A.  Dieffenderfer, 
Wyoming. 


Welcome Strangers 


PHILIPSBURG—The turkeys were 
very tame and easy to approach for 
about two weeks after release. They 
all worked in with native birds, how- 
ever, and seemed to get as cagy as the 
natives. I saw the meeting of a recent 
stocked flock and a native flock on 
one of the food plots on SGL 33. The 
flocks met with outstretched necks 
and quite a bit of fuss. After a bit 
of flailing on both sides, they mingled 
with one another and started feeding 
in the food plot. One of my deputies 
reported the same kind of action be- 
tween two other flocks on another 
part of the Game Lands. District 
Game Protector Robert H. Sphar, 
Philipsburg. 


The Home-Lovin’ Type 


OIL CITY—Received a call from a 
Mr. Hankie on Highland Avenue, in 
Oil City, that he had a grouse. Upon 
arriving there this is the story that 
was related to me. This grouse came 
up on the back porch, and into the 
kitchen through a hole in the screen 
door. It continued on its way past 
the lady of the house who was iron- 
ing; on through a hallway and into 
the bathroom, where it hopped upon 





a clothes hamper. Mr. Hankie picked 
up the bird and called me. When 
released it seemed very glad to be 
free, and took off at full throttle. 
District Game _ Protector William 
Shaffer, Oil City. 
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Snakes In December 


BELLWOOD—On_ December 3, 
1952, at about 2:30 P. M. in the Van 
Scoyoc Hollow at the Blair-Centre 
County line, James C. Freeman, Jr. 
killed a large rattlesnake. 

The snake had twelve rattles and 
was just over three feet in length. 
Oddly enough, it was greenish khaki 
color. 

Mr. Freeman was driving deer 
when he heard the familiar buzz. It 
struck once but seemed pretty slug- 
gish. Although it was in the low 
twenties the night before, it had 
warmed up and was about seventy 
degrees in the sun where the snake 
was lying. District Game Protector 
Dean M. Crooks, Bellwood. 


Meanest Hunter 


BOILING SPRING—One of the 
causes of additional farms being 
posted each hunting season occurred 
in my district during the past small 
game season. During the absence of 
the farmer and his family, a hunter 
shot and killed the large turkey which 
the farmer was fattening for his 
Thanksgiving dinner. The shooting 
took place just outside the barnyard 
and within a safety zone. 





Although the offender was finally 
apprehended, fined and paid the 
farmer for the turkey, the land is now 
posted. This particular farm provided 
some of the best hunting in my dis. 
trict prior to this happening, but the 
farmer can hardly be blamed for clos. 
ing it to public hunting after this ex. 
perience. District Game _ Protector 
Homer H. Thrush, Boiling Springs, 


Doe in a Jam 


MARIENVILLE—During the first 
week of the Archery Season, three 
archers were hunting in Rocky Run 
and came upon a doe deer that had 
fallen down a crevice between two 
large rocks and was wedged in there. 
They contacted me and together we 
went up and got the deer out. How- 
ever, I had to dispose of the deer, 
as she had her back and three legs 
broken, and was badly skinned; ap- 
parently she had been in the crevice 
for a few days. District Game Pro- 
tector George Miller, Marienville. 


No Pushover 


CREEKSIDE—Some__ time ___ago 
Harry Stinson of R. D. Creekside, 
Penna., called and said he wanted 
to see me. Deputy Sweeney and I went 
to the Stinson farm and he showed 
us a Red Tailed hawk that he had in 
a box and told us the following story: 
One evening he happened to look 
down in the field about one hundred 
yards from the house and saw some- 
thing moving around. He went down 
to get a better look and found a black 
snake and a Red-Tailed Hawk ina 
death struggle. Picking them up and 
carried them back to the house and 
put them in front of the car headlight 
and took a picture of them. He then 
killed the snake which released the 
hawk. I turned the hawk over to Mr. 
Parlaman. Mr. Stinson said that the 
snake would have killed the hawk if 
left alone. District Game _ Protector 
Bruce W. Catherman, Indiana. 
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Note: This center sheet can. be re- 
moved if desired, without damaging 
the magazine, by loosening the two 
center staples. 











Named for the beautiful Juniata 
River, Juniata county was formed 
from a portion of Mifflin county in 
1831, 

Land Area 


The county contains 247,872 acres, 
of which 135,097 acres are forested 
and 112,775 are non-forested. Publicly 
owned land comprises 16,343 acres, of 
which 6,828 acres are in Game Lands 
and the remainder in State Forest 
Lands. 

Topography 


The county is traversed longitu- 
dinally by mountains interspersed 
with long, rich, trough-like valleys. 
The Juniata River cuts through its 
center. Other principal streams in- 
clude the Tuscarora Creek, West Ma- 
hantango Creek, Cocolamus Creck, 
and Licking Creek. 


Transportation 


Rail transportation is furnished by 
the main line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The William Penn High- 
way (U.S. 22) and other routes tra- 
verse the county, which has 277 miles 
of improved State highways. 


District Game Protector 


O. E. Seelye, Box 102, Port Royal, 
has jurisdiction over the entire 
county. 


Fish Warden 
C. V. Long, East Waterford. 


Agriculture 


The narrow valleys are utilized in 
dairying, poultry-raising, fruit grow- 
ing and general agriculture. 


Industry 


Principal classes of industry are 
food and food products, textile and 
textile products, and clay, glass and 
stone products. Chief products are 
men’s shirts, ganister brick, condensed 
and evaporated milk, and grist mill 
products. 

Historic 

Due to the ease of access by water 
on the Juniata River the region was 
settled as early as 1748, but Indian 
troubles prevented permanent settle- 
ment until 1764. The Indians who 
held title to the land protested the 
presence of the whites, and Richard 
Peters, secretary of the Province, 
evicted the squatters in 1750. Four 
years later the Proprietors purchased 
the land from the Six Nations, but 
the Delawares, who had _ previously, 
used the land for hunting resented 
the sale, and joined the French in 
making war on the Province. 

The first Indian attack in the 
county took place in 1756 when a 
group of Indians came down Dela- 
ware Run and killed the wife of 
Hugh Mitcheltree at Thompsontown 
and several other settlers. Two 
months later Mitcheltree himself was 
carried off by another war party. On 
June 11 a band of Delawares wiped 
out the settlers at Fort Bingham in 
the Tuscarora Valley, burning the 
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fort and killing or carrying off more 
than twenty persons. 

Following these raids the whites 
fled the country and did not return 
until a year later. At the start of Pon- 
tiac’s war in 1763 they once again 
fled the county. Those who remained 
to harvest their crops were attacked 
and most of them killed. This was 
the last Indian attack in Juniata 
County; the settlers lived in peace 
thereafter. 

One of the first companies to vol- 
unteer in the War of 1812 was the 
Thompsontown Patriotic Blues, led 
by Captain John McGary. Captain 
McGary’s Inn still stands in the 
square in Thompsontown. 

Early industries established on the 
county's streams included an iron 
forge, built in 1791 on Licking Creek, 
a grist mill established on Delaware 
Creek in 1790 and a paper mill con- 
structed on Licking Creek in 1817. 

A school was established in Mifflin- 
town before 1795. Tuscarora Academy 
was opened in 1839 at Academia and 
a soldiers’ orphan school was estab- 
lished at McAlisterville in 1863. The 
county's first churches were built in 
Academia and Cedar Spring in 1767. 
Construction was begun in 1762. but 
was halted at the outbreak of the In- 
dian Wars. 





Recreation—Hunting 


Juniata county enjoys good deer 
hunting in the mountains. Turkey 
hunting, although not as spectacular 
as in years past, is still good in some 
sections. Rabbit hunting is generally 
excellent and other small game is 
found in fair abundance. State Game 
Lands in the county and the areas of 
each are as follows: Number 107 com. 
prising 2,080 acres; Number 88 com- 
prising 2,776 acres; Number 171 com- 
prising 709 acres and Number 215, 
comprising 1,263 acres. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishable waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked, location and length 
or area of stock waters) include: Big 
Run, brook trout, Mifflintown, 3 mi.; 
Delaware Creek, brook trout, Thomp- 
sontown, 2 mi.; Horning Run, brook 
trout, Cuba Mills, 3 mi.; Horse Val- 
ley Run, brook and rainbow trout, 
East Waterford, 3 mi.; Liberty Valley 
Run, brook trout, Honey Grove, 3 
mi.; Licking Creek, brown trout, Mif- 
flintown, 5 mi.; Lost Creek, brook 
trout, McAlisterville, 7 mi.; Willow 
Run, brook trout, Honey Grove, 7 
mi.; Juniata River, black bass, Mifflin- 
town, 21 mi.; Tuscarora Creek, black 
bass, Port Royal, 16 mi. 
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Some two hundred yards away 
on an ice-covered island in the 
Susquehanna River four soot colored 
crows searched for food among the 
frozen scrub willow bushes. I studied 
them for a few moments through the 
Zeiss binoculars then nodded at my 
companion, Andy Hufnagle, to take 
the shot. 

Slowly he dropped into a squatting 
position and rested his left hand 
against the trunk of a tree, squirming 
around a little to get a solid position. 
As I watched through the glasses I 
heard him take a deep breath and 
leave out half of it, then, for a split 
second there seemed to be absolute 
silence, everything frozen motionless 
in the cold winter air. The next 
second one of the crows exploded in 
a burst of feathers as the report of a 
high-velocity .22 rifle whip-lashed 
through the stillness and the remain- 
ing crows rocketed into the air with 
wildly beating wings, circling fiercely 
and trying with frenzied calls to rouse 
the dead one. 

We were well screened by somé low 


pines and hadn’t been seen or they 
wouldn’t have remained in_ the 
vicinity for a moment. Now, as we 
waited, their calls summoned a flock 
of the black rascals and, after a slight 
investigation, several of them landed. 
“You take the one on the dead 
branch,” Andy whispered, “and I'll 
try for the one a couple feet this side 
of him.”” I nodded agreement and 
shoved my arm through the sling 
and closed the bolt on one of the 
deadly little cartridges. Through the 
twelve power, large objective scope I 
could make out the eye of my in- 
tended victim. The crosshairs settled 
on his shoulder, moving slightly from 
my heartbeat, and followed him as 
he edged along his perch. Both shots 
went off as if by a single trigger and 
I had a mental picture of a bursting 
crow as the recoil kicked the scope 
off aim. “Iwo dead ones,” Andy 
chuckled, ‘‘and the rest of ‘em are 
leaving.”” He was right. We had both 
connected, as the black bodies on the 
snow testified. 
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We got to our feet and pocketed 
the empty cases for reloading. “Guess 
we might as well move on,” I said. 
“They won’t be back for a while.” 
Andy nodded and slung his rifle over 
his shoulder as we moved out through 
the pines. 


The day was clear and cold with 
considerable snow on the ground 
which provided a good contrast with 
the’ varmints we were after. The 
Pennsylvania deer season had ended 
a few weeks before and now, with 
that pleasant interlude successfully 
ended, we were back gunning for our 
favorite targets. Of all the types of 
shooting available to the gun crank 
that of varmint shooting with a rifle 
tops the list with us. Sure, we like 
to sprawl out in a prone position and 
try to chew the 1:0 ring out of the 
small-bore target with a heavy barrel 
52 Winchester, and trying to out- 
guess an old white-tail buck among 
the ridges and ravines of Potter 
County is an experience that will not 
be forgotten. But for shooting which 
requires even closer holding than 
small-bore targets and at least as 
much luck as deer hunting we have 
found nothing to compare with the 
crow. 

The common crow seems to abound 
almost everywhere. Whether this is 
due to the fact that he’s hard to kill 
or because few shooters try for him, 
we don’t know. One thing is certain 
—he can be a most frustrating target 
for a rifleman. If there is anything 
that can take the wind out of a 
shooter's sails more effectively than 
this black outlaw I’ve never tried for 
him. Much has been written about 
the woodchuck as a hard target to 
connect with a long range, and he 
undoubtedly is; but pull the feathers 
off a crow and you'll find a body no 
more than one-fourth the size of a 
‘chuck.’ The largest aiming point is 
the shoulders which are no more than 
two and one half inches in depth. Just 
imagine a baseball-size target in the 
top of a tree two hundred and fifty 


yards away with a light breeze moving 
it back and forth in a small arc and 
you'll understand why we nominate 
the crow as the rifleman’s hardest 
target! 


Perhaps that’s one reason we get 
such a kick out of hunting them for 
any shot that connects is worth brag- 
ging about just a little and, more im- 
portant, saves an untold number of 
pheasants, grouse and song birds for 
the crow is a great destroyer of eggs. 
Over a period of time a flock of crows 
can do considerable damage to crops, 
too, and for this reason almost all 
farmers will allow their shooting pro- 
vided common sense in the use of fire- 
arms is shown. 


With their high intelligence it is 
difficult to get within close range of 
these black robbers; therefore, with a 
target of small size to be hit at long 
range, a shooter needs a rifle using a 
cartridge of flat trajectory, low recoil, 
moderate report and, most of all, 
superb accuracy. After trying a variety 
of rifles ranging in caliber from the 
.22 rim-fire to a few shots tried with 
the big .zoo H and H Magnum we 
have come to the conclusion that the 
center-fire .22 loads are best. They 
come nearest to filling all the require- 
ments and their exceedingly high 
velocity makes them the safest to use 
since it eliminates almost all ricochets. 
With any type of load, however, some 
shots will have to be passed up, per- 
haps because there is no backshop for 
the bullet or due to nearby livestock. 
Whenever there is any question of 
safety it is better to skip the shot than 
take a chance. There are lots of crows 
but cows cost money! 


At this time both Andy and I are 
using rifles chambered for the wild- 
cat .22-250 cartridge which normally 
uses a 55 grain jacketed bullet at 
about 3700 foot-seconds. With their 
heavy target weight barrels and 
twelve power scopes these outfits will 
consistently kill crows to better than 
two hundred yards if we do our patt. 
That's a big if! 
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While we studied the snow covered 
fields and woods around us a large, 
gray hawk rose from a walnut tree 
near us and gained altitude with 
swift, strong strokes. We watched 
silently until he circled high above 
us, silhouetted against the sky, a liv- 
ing example of the almost perfect 
hunter, then continued across the 
field. 


As we worked over toward the river 
again I spotted a crow high on a 
dead chestnut tree. He was a long 
way off but I decided to try for him. 
With the range doped at a little over 
three hundred yards I sat down and 
rested the back of my hand against 
a tree. When the cross-hairs were 
about six inches above him I touched 
the trigger, the gun cracked—and the 
crow flew away! I miss lots of ’em! 

Returning to the car we unloaded 
the rifles and drove toward Catawissa. 
Several miles before reaching there 
the road leaves the river and there is 
a corn field between it and the trees 
lining the river bank. There are often 
crows feeding there and this time was 
no exception. We knew they would 
fly as soon as the car stopped but 
sometimes a few will land in the trees 
or on the railroad tracks offering a 
shot if one hurries. Andy hurried! 
In fact, he was out of the car loading 


his rifle before I had fully stopped. 
As expected, most of them flew but 
he caught one of them on the ground 
at about one hundred and thirty-five 
yards and anchored it. 

We crossed the bridge into town 
and turned back down the opposite 
side of the river. It was getting late 
so we were going too fast for good 
observation and almost passed a big 
crow in a cherry tree halfway down 
a fence row. I had the scope on him 
and was just easing off the shot when 
he took off leaving me with a loaded 
rifle and a foolish feeling. I was open- 
ing the bolt to remove the cartridge 
when I saw another one sitting in the 
same tree. A quick shot dropped him 
nicely and returned my good humor. 

It was getting late by now so we 
hurried toward Danville. I was satis- 
fied to call it a day after that shot but 
Andy spotted a couple which hadn’t 
gone to roost yet. “Let me try one 
more before quitting,” he said. May- 
be it was too dark or maybe he hur- 
ried too much. Anyway, he missed. 

“Should have quit while I was 
ahead,” he grinned. “Guess it 
wouldn’t be very interesting if we hit 
them all, though. But there sure 
doesn’t seem to be much chance of 
ever getting that good. Crows are 
tough targets!” 

. The End 











NEW WILDLIFE BOOK FOR FARMER 


A well-illustrated booklet designed specifically for farmers interested in improving their 
lands for increased wildlife production has been released by the Soil Conservation Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, according to the Wildlife Management Institute. 

Under SCS farm planning, certain areas on each farm usually are designated “wildlife 
lands” which are not adapted to crop production but are well suited to the production 
of useful birds and mammals. Management practices which may be applied to these areas 
or which fit neatly into approved management plans for cropland and woodlots also are 
described, and in most cases the farmer who follows the recommendations will find his 
farm increasing in value, attractiveness, and productivity. 

The construction and management of farm ponds, the improvement of marsh areas 
for increased waterfowl production and supplementary income from muskrats ‘are de- 
scribed. This capsule course in wildlife management may be obtained by sending 15¢ to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D, C., or from the offices of soil 
conservation districts and the Soil Conservation Service. 
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Kad fo Keep Shooting 


By Ed Shearer 
PART V 


LONG time ago back in the 

stone age it seems two _ long- 
haired characters argued over the divi- 
sion of the remains of a four-toed 
horse. The larger long-hair proceeded 
to back up his theory of division by 
force, which left the smaller long-hair 
in a sad plight. If he got near the 
exponent of “might makes right” he 
would promptly have his _ brains 
knocked out. His problem was to 
put the king size long-hair “Hors Du 
Combat” by remote control. The re- 
moter the better. 

Possessing an active brain which 
small men have to acquire for sur- 
vival, his eyes lighted on a prime-sized 
stone which started a train of thought. 
Stooping quickly he grasped the afore- 
said dornick and made him the smote 
of smotes on the noggin of the long- 
haired hombre, laying him cold—thus 
proving that Col. Colt was a few thou- 
sand years late in his claim of mak- 
ing all men equal. 

Further he started an argument 
which is still going strong thousands 
of years later. He invented the first 
projectile and instituted ballistic re- 
search at the same time. Probably the 
first big ballistic argument was which 
was the most effective, a big gooney 
thrown with a slow heave or a small 
dornick with a snappy swing? 

The debate is still going strong ex- 
cept that our rocks are made of lead 
and metal and we throw them out 
of a contraption we call a gun. But 
one thing that has stood the test of 
time is that the projectile itself is the 
most important component of any of 
the agencies that propel it, for it is 
the proiectile that determines the ac- 
curacy of its flight and accomplishes 
the damage desired by the firer. 





So in this day and age the shooter 
has a wide choice of projectiles or 
bullets that, with intelligent selection, 
will produce any desired result, no 
matter if he favors the slow heave, 
the snappy swing, or something in be- 
tween. 

Today we classify bullets into two 
groups, the lead bullets and _ the 
metal-jacket bullets. Most factory 
loaded center-fire rifle ammunition is 
loaded with metal-jacket bullets while 
most pistol ammunition is loaded 
with lead bullets. 

This should not be taken to mean 
that lead alloy bullets are any less 
effective than they always were, but 
rather pressures and velocities have 
passed their melting point in modern 
loads. In fact within their velocity 
range they are as effective as metal 
jacketed bullets and are lots easier on 
the rifle barrel and the pocketbook. 
So, taking into consideration the aver- 
age shooting conditions today, we find 
that the lead alloy bullet is far from 
obsolete, although the correct 
methods of selecting and casting them 
are unknown to many shooters of to- 
day. In view of the present scarcity 
and high prices of factory bullets it 
is very essential that the beginner in 
handloading should have a_ good 
knowledge of lead alloy bullets, their 
capabilities and how to cast them. 

The least expensive bullet is the 
plain lead alloy with the plain base. 
It has one or more bands or grooves 
to hold the lubricant which helps 
to prevent leading of the barrel. 

There are many different types, 
weights, etc., so selection is somewhat 
of a problem. 

The question of the number and 
size of the lubricating grooves is of 
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primary importance. There are many 
different opinions but the choice 
seems to depend on the caliber used, 
the velocity planned as well as the 
rate of twist and the barrel it will be 
used in. Most standard bullets on the 
market today have been widely shot 
for some years and may be considered 
generally good. 

Grease grooves and driving bands 
have certain requirements as to width. 
They should be nearly equal in area 
although a slightly less lubricating 
area will work alright at normal 
velocities. If the driving bands are 
too narrow it limits the loads to low 
velocity as they are apt to strip the 
rifling. The same is true if the lub- 
ricating grooves are too deep. This 
tends to make the driving bands too 
high, and the rotational twist im- 
parted by the rifling, added to the re- 
sistance of the bullet to its inertia, 
tends to tear down these weakened 
bands. Stripping is the usual result. 
As to number of grooves there are 
different opinions, but I like mine 
wide and shallow as they give me 
better performance at high velocity 
and considerably less trouble from 
leading. The grease grooves should be 
just deep enough to show lubricant 
remaining in them on recovered bul- 
lets. 


Some bullets have flat bases and 
some have bevel bases. However, as 
most molds are generously over-size, 
most bullets come out of the resizer 
flat anyhow. Bullets with sharp square 
corners in the grooves and driving 
bands will perform equally as well as 
bullets with rounded corners. 


The plain lead alloy bullet has 
quite a wide field of usefulness rang- 
ing from cellar loads to small and 
even big game loads. It is generally 
cast of soft alloys as it can only be 
driven at the lower velocities. The 
one exception is when it is used for 
high velocity loads in revolvers when 
a hard alloy is used. 


The gas check is by all odds the 
most important advancement in the 





lead bullet field. It is a small copper 
cup designed to fit over the base 
of the bullet used with smokeless 
powder, to prevent hot gases from 
melting or fusing their bases. This 
invention of John Barlow’s many 
years ago made possible the driving of 
lead bullets at velocities that are 
much debated even in this day. The 
old standard from the ballistic labora- 
tories runs like this, “A plain alloy 
bullet with an unprotected base can- 
not be driven at a velocity greater 
than 1800 feet per second without 
stripping of the rifling. No gas check 
bullet will stand more than 2000 feet 
per second without stripping. Even 
the latest Ideal hand book states that 


_gas checks may only be driven 200 


or 300 more feet per second than the 
plain base bullets. 


These statements, although perhaps 
true with the plain base bullets, are 
not in accordance with the facts re- 
garding gas checks. Many years ago 
I was experimenting with the then 
new Winchester .270 caliber. One B 
& M gas check bullet gave a parti- 
cularly snappy load with fair accuracy. 
Through the good services of a friend 
DuPont chronographed this load, 
giving an average velocity of 2260 feet 
per second. This load gave absolutely 
no leading and _ recovered bullets 
showed no signs of stripping. 


Capt. Phil Sharpe, in his great 
book, relates several instances of driv- 
ing the 169 grain gas check bullet at 
2600 feet per second, getting a press- 
ure of 44,300 pounds with gg grains 
of Hi Vel No. 3. Another interesting 
note is that with the Winchester .33 
caliber a 195 grain gas check bullet 
was pushed up to 2425 feet per second 
with good accuracy and safe pressure. 
This velocity is much higher than 
the standard factory load 200 grain 
metal jacketed bullet. Mr. L. C. Wel- 
don, a ballistic engineer of Hercules 
Powder Company, writes of some ex- 
periments along these lines with the 
30-06 cartridge. He states: 


“In the .30-06 cartridge we have 
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made a number of tests with the 169 
grain lead gas check bullets obtaining 
velocities around 2600 feet per second. 
We have never noticed any stripping 
or signs of undue leading of the bar- 
rel at these velocities. Recently we 
received some ammunition from a 
handloader which included some .go- 
06 loads of 140 grain gas check bul- 
lets and 45 grains of Hercules Hi Vel 
No. 2. This load gave a muzzle velo- 
city of 2775 feet per second. No signs 
of stripping was noticed with this 
load. Accuracy was reported as 3 inch 
groups at 100 yards. Our experience 
with gas check bullets has been that 
the velocity at which they can be 
driven depends on the bullet, the in- 
dividual gun and powder used. It is 
quite possible that some guns will 
not handle some gas check bullets 
above 1800 feet per second velocity.” 
There is the milk straight from the 
cow. It’s pretty evident that some of 
the old laws in respect to lead bullets 
and velocity are due for a sharp over- 
hauling. 

It is the author's belief that the 
old laws of velocity were founded on 
early gas checks which were very 
loosely fitted to the bullet base. The 
idea was they should fall off shortly 
after the bullet left the muzzle, there- 
by permitting unhampered flight of 
the bullet. However, at high pressures, 
these loose checks permitted some 
fusion which resulted in leading and 
loss of accuracy. 


Gas checks should fit the bases 
tightly for complete protection. The 
pressure of the powder gases acting on 
the base of the gas check should 
wedge them fast and completely seal 
the base against the hot powder gases. 
They should bite into the grooves of 
the barrel to maintain a perfect gas 
seal and remain firmly to the base in 
flight. Thus it is apparent that if high 
velocities and accuracy are to be 
achieved, the fit of the gas check is 
the determining factor. 


There is one safety precaution that 
must be observed when using gas 


—_——_.. 


check bullets. No gas check bullet 
should be seated so deeply in the case 
that the gas check extends into the 
powder cavity. Gas checks have been 
known to drop off the base of the 
bullet and mingle with the powder 
charge. They may or may not be 
blown out the muzzle with the next 
discharge; chances are they may 
wedge unnoticed in the barrel. It 
naturally follows that the next shot 
will be disastrous. 


To sum up the situation, in these 
days of scarcity of metal jacket bullets 
the experimental handloader can 
achieve a fairly satisfactory substitute 
with gas checks over Eastern ranges. 
I know from personal experience 
they will do a very effective job on 
deer. The bullet metal should always 
be hard—about one part tin to ten 
parts lead will be satisfactory. 


Hollow base bullets are relics of the 
old black powder days and are en- 
tirely out of place in today’s hand- 
loading. 

The hollow-points, on the other 
hand, are very fine game killers and 
have proved their worth both in rifles 
and handguns. Who first designed 
the hollow-point is rather obscure but 
it has been used from the start of the 
center fire era. It has gone through 
various changes in the passage of 
time and today’s hollow-point bullets 
are ballistically well balanced and are 
remarkable accurate. They generally 
have a sharp shoulder where the for- 
ward cylindrical body of the bullet 
joins the nose. From a target shooters 
point of view this makes an excellent 
wad cutter and punches clean round 
holes in the target. On game the 
hollow-point insures effective expan- 
sion and adds greatly to the killing 
power on shots that are not too well 
placed. The bullet nose usually shat- 
ters with the base holding together 
to give good penetration. 

Bullets sizing has come in for a lot 
of discussion in today’s handloading. 
Here again it appears that some of 
the old theories are due for some 
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overhauling. In the old days of reload- 
ing for the Krag and the Springfield 
the rule was a bullet should be .oo0g 
to .005 inches oversize to give a gas- 
tight fit. The larger the bullet the 
better the chance for completely fill- 
ing the grooves of the barrel. 


Then Dr. Mann, in his experi- 
ments, definitely proved that fins on 
the base of the bullet could destroy 
its accuracy while a damaged point 
would have little effect on accuracy. 
This brought up a host of questions 
concerning swaging within the barrel. 
For instance, if a bullet of .311 dia- 
meter were forced through a barrel 
measuring .3080 why wouldn't the re- 
swaging change the original balance 
of the bullet? Also if a metal jacket 
bullet measuring only one half thou- 
sandth oversize, will swage to fit the 
grooves, why is it that a much softer 
lead bullet would not? The answer is 


it would. In fact it can be undersize 


and still have enough expansion to fit 
the grooves, and a much higher velo- 
city with accuracy is possible. Die 
makers still make their resizers .003 
inch oversize according to custom, but 
will furnish them groove size if 
ordered. 


Bullet molds are very delicate tools 
and should be treated with great care 
to avoid damaging them. Most cast- 
ing trouble comes from not breaking 
them in properly. There are two ways 
to do this. The first and safe way is 
simply to cast bullets with them, dis- 
carding the first ones that are usually 
imperfect. The fast way is to heat the 
cavity faces in a gas flame until they 
acquire a blue sheen. Great care 
should be taken to prevent warping 


the blocks by too great or prolonged 
heat. 


For casting bullets you will need a 
dipper that comes with a nozzle on it 
that fits the pouring hole in the mold, 
and a melting pot that holds at least 
ten pounds of metal. Using gas, elec- 
tricity or the kitchen range, melt the 
lead first, then add the tin or anti- 
mony to give the desired hardness. 


When this mixture is melted throw in 
a chunk of beeswax or tallow the size 
of a chestnut. The resulting greases 
may be burnt off with a match or they 
may ignite themselves. This fluxing 
causes the alloys to mix together and 
any impurities will rise to the surface, 
where they can be skimmed off, leav- 
ing the metal bright and clean. Al- 
ways flux the metal before skimming 
it. 

Fill the ladle at least half full of 
metal and place the nozzle against 
the pouring hole of the mold. Then 
turn both the ladle and mold to a 
vertical position, allowing the cavity 
to fill. When the former is removed 
the sprue hold will be left filled with 
metal. Strike the sprue cutter with a 
stick of wood and the sprue will be 
sheared off, leaving the base of the 
bullet clean. Then open the mold and 
let the bullet fall on a blanket or 
other pad. If the bullet does not drop 
out tap the opposite cavity block of 
the mold. Never strike your mold 
with a hard metal object or pry a 
bullet out of the cavity. The slightest 
scratch will cause sticking and imper- 
fect bullets. 


Your first bullets will be sorry look- 
ing affairs—full of wrinkles and only 
half formed. This is probably due to 
the mold being too cold or the pres- 
ence of oil or grease. It’s a good prac- 
tice to wash the mold in gasoline be- 
fore using it. If the bullets are bright 
but do not fill out in the corners it 
is usually due to the mold or the 
metal being too cold. 


If the bullet has a frosted appcar- 
ance this is probably due to the mold 
and metal being too hot. This does 
not affect their accuracy in any way. 
When the bullets are cool inspect 
them and throw the imperfect ones 
back in the pot. Pack the others base 
down in boxes and keep them sepa- 
rated to prevent damage. 


In regards to the degree of bullet 
hardness this is a matter of velocity 
and individual barrels. It is not prac- 
tical to make a harder alloy than one 
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part tin to ten parts lead as the tin 
will crystalize out of the mixture. 
Antimony may be used as a hardener 
in a lead-tin mixture but I find bul- 
lets cast and size better without it. For 
hand guns I advise a one to fifteen 
mixture as it cuts down leading of the 
barrel. 

For rifles with plain base bullets 
one part tin to ten parts lead will be 
satisfactory in most cases with normal 
loads. Light loads should be softer. 
With gas check bullets the hard one 
to ten ratio should be used. This is 
only a general guide as rifle bullets 
are .sometimes very sensitive to 
changes of alloys and reflect it in their 
accuracy. 

Today’s handloader is really in 
clover when it comes to metal-jacket 
bullets. There are all types and de- 
signs in most calibers. One can have 
soft points with only the lead tip 
showing or the old fashion soft nose 
with lead exposed for one quarter the 
length of the bullet. One can pur- 
chase round nose, semi-pointed or 
sharp-pointed bullets as well as bul- 
lets with jackets of all degrees of 
thickness to choose from. 


At present any handloading com- 
bination is possible, but careless selec- 
tion of bullets will probably end in 
disappointment. For instance, take a 
varmint load for use in more or less 
settled communities. To reduce the 
danger of ricochets you select a hol- 
low point or a thin jacketed bullet 
and drive it at high velocities to cause 
it to break up into fragments. Penetra- 
tion and waste of meat mean nothing 
here. 


Now this same load on big game 
would only result in wounding and 
failure, so we choose a bullet of good 
weight with a thick tough jacket. The 
jacket thickness depends upon the 
desired velocity. Remember a jacketed 
bullet is only a lead bullet with a 
metal jacket around it. The thicker 
the jacket the more penetration and 
the higher velocity it will stand. A 
good big game bullet must have a 





jacket of sufficient thickness to insure 
adequate penetration regardless of 
other physical changes the bullet ig 
going through at the time. 

As metal jacket bullets are much 
harder than lead and are used at 
much higher velocities it is very im- 
portant to know the correct seating 
depth of the bullet in every load to 
avoid getting into pressure trouble, 
Know all the data on full power loads 
or let them alone. 

In the sporting bullet field the old 
firms of Western, Winchester, Rem- 
ington and Peters have several new 
variations of their older bullets and 
market them under the different trade 
names. 

Peters uses the trade name of Inner. 
Belted and is different from their old 
belted bullet by having the band 
swaged with the bullet jacket on the 
inside. It is on the same order as the 
Core-Lokt. 

Remington produces what they call 
the Core-Lokt. It is distinguished by 
the scalloped edges around the nose. 
In this construction they get around 
the belted proposition by swaging the 
band on the inside. This type of bul- 
let construction was made in Ger- 
many years ago. 

The Winchester has been improv- 
ing their famous silvertip. The design 
of the Lubaloy jacket is like the regu- 
lar soft point, but the lead core is en- 
cased in an additional thin jacket of 
nickel silver. This jacket extends to 
the crimping cannelure on the bullet. 

All of the above types have been 
successful on game. In fact, procure- 
ment of good bullets isn’t as much of 
a problem as deciding which partic 
ular one to use. 

(To Be Continued) 





There are no snakes in Madagascar, 
Ireland and New Zealand. 
* * * 


The hippopotamus was nicknamed 
“river horse” because when swimming 
exposes nearly half the head, resem- 
bling a horse. 
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PART VII 
On Laurel and Rhododendron 


URING World War II I took a 

young British naval lieutenant, 
whose ship was laid up in the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard for repairs, grouse 
and deer hunting in the mountains 
of northeastern Pennsylvania. The 
sun was going down when we started 
back to the cabin one afternoon. I 
led the way, heading straight north. 
After going some distance, Peter 
Whitehead asked uneasily in which 
direction the cabin lay, and looked 
blank when I pointed to my left and 
said “‘it’s that way, straight toward 
the sun in the southwest.” When he 
wanted to know why I was walking 
due north I replied “Rhododendron,” 
and explained that we were skirting 
around a big patch of it which I knew 
from previous years’ experience was 
almost impenetrable. He seemed to 
doubt that we couldn't get through 
“such easy-looking stuff” and I was 
tempted for a moment to tell him to 
go ahead and try it, that I would 


go around and meet him on the other 
side. 


However, I wouldn’t wish that on 
anyone, so we made a long circuit 
while I tried to explain why the most 
innocent-looking rhododendron patch 
should be avoided like the green hell 
it is. Rhododendron, unfortunately, 

a Jekyll-and-Hyde sort of plant, 
lovely to look at and a decoration for 
our hills and swamps, but a_heart- 
breaker when you try to push through 
a heavy growth of it. And I mean 
“heart-breaker” literally, for I imag- 
ine many of the hunting deaths due 
to heart failure occur while, or soon 
after, the victims are fighting their 
way out of a maddening tangle of 
glossy green leaves and octopus-like 
branches. 

It is so deceptive. My British hunt- 
ing companion saw only the outside 
fringe of the patch, with occasional 
bushes here and there, and avenues 
between them. The unfortunate per- 
son who is lured into the. denser 
growth through the easy openings 
first visible sooner or later finds him- 
self working hard to get through, 
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looking here and there for clearings, 
ducking under and climbing over the 
close-spaced stems. Eventually, he be- 
comes stubborn. He won’t go back. 
He will go forward. He won’t let any 
old rhododendron stop him. So he 
bulls his way onward and finally gets 
through, but it’s not worth the effort. 

It is much easier to go around. I 
would rather walk an extra half mile 
circling a dense growth than force 
my way through 100 yards of it. I, too, 
turn stubborn if I find myself trapped 
in rhododendron and go ahead rather 
than turn back in retreat, but I have 
sworn at myself many times for be- 
ing so foolish when I have halted, 
sweated and worn, and wondered 
whether I could move in any direc- 
tion. 

Once I unwisely followed the lead 
of another hunter, unwillingly and 
perfectly aware of the trouble ahead 
because I had previously been caught 
in the same swampy rhododendron 
hell into which he headed. It was one 
of those cases of being polite to an 
older man when he insisted that we 
“hunt the swamp because that’s where 
the deer are.” Yes, there were deer 
there all right, but it didn’t do us 
any good. I could hear them moving 
ahead of us, but never caught a 
glimpse of one. I made entirely too 
much noise, breaking twigs, crashing 
through the growth, stumbling 
around, and so did the other two 
gunners. Soon we couldn't see each 
other, or anything but rhododendron, 
and each man was caught in a little 
private purgatory all of his own. It 
wasn’t a huge patch, but it seemed 
endless until I got across it and out 
on clear ground again. 

Another friend almost came down 
with a bad heart case in that same 
little swamp. He was told not to 
enter it because he wasn’t strong 
enough for strenuous work, and he 
admitted that his heart wasn’t as 
young as it used to be. However, he 
got separated from the others, and 
when they missed him he didn’t an- 
swer their shouts. It turned out later 








that he heard them but was so out 
of breath from trying to break 
through the clinging brush that he 
couldn’t answer. Then, just as he 
managed to stumble into the clear, 
a grouse got up and he shot at it, 
His fellow-hunters thought it was a 
signal for help and hurried to him, 
He was all right, but the others. con- 
fessed that they were scared by his 
white face, blue lips, racking cough 
and labored breathing when they 
came up to him. 

Next to rhododendron, mountain 
laurel is the second greatest little 
tangler of human limbs growing in 
our deer country. Unlike rhododen- 
dron, which often grows to treelike 
proportions, laurel is low, and the 
hunter can see across a patch of it 
and estimate its width. Although 
Pennsylvania has its share of moun- 
tain laurel—enough, at any rate, to 
make it the State flower—it doesn’t 
have as much as farther south in the 
Great Smokies where the moun- 
taineers refer to patches that run for 
miles along the hills as “laurel hells.” 
The hill people will not enter them 
except when absolutely necessary— 
as when they have to hunt for some 
city gunner who is lost in one of the 
hells. 

Pennsylvania hunters call it “buck 
laurel,” perhaps because it offers al- 
most as good cover for deer as does 
rhododendron. Our deer herd 
couldn't possibly survive the heavy 
hunting each year if it were not for 
these two excellent cover plants. 
Deer can dash into thickets of either 
plant at full speed without injury, 
which is a miracle when you consider 
how thin their legs are, and how 
tangling the limbs can be. Deer also 
are wise to the trick of keeping a 
small clump of bushes between them- 
selves and a hunter, simply circling 
around out of sight. 

A deer hunter I know once bagged 
a beautiful buck simply because he 
got lost in a clump of rhododendron. 
The going got so difficult that he 
finally got down on hands and knees, 
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and started to crawl through the 
tangle, pushing his rifle ahead of him. 
Suddenly he came face to face with 
a big buck. All he had to do was 
point his rifle and shoot it. Didn't 
even aim. 

Once a year I have occasion to 
travel a mountain path which I know 
is used by few, if any, other persons. 
Long ago it was the road to a farm 
down in a river valley, but time has 
contracted the road to the dimen- 
sions of a path, and a narrow one at 
that, thanks principally to rhododen- 
dron. At times it is necessary to squat 
down and peer under the jungle of 
shining green leaves to find the path, 
so quickly does the growth encroach 
on it from year to year. Each time 
we pass through we snap off rhodo- 
dendron brances with our hands to 
keep the path partly clear, and next 


The best thing to do when lost is to stop 
travelling. Gather plenty of firewood and 
make yourself comfortable for the night. 









year when we return it is all grown 
shut again. That, by the way, is a 
curious trait of persons who spend 
much time in the mountains—they 
automatically break back twigs and 
branches growing across a trail they 
expect to use again some other day, 
or they lift aside wind-fallen 
branches. 

Perhaps it sounds as though I ac- 
tively dislike rhododendron and 
laurel, but that is farthest from my 
thoughts. I do think that large thick- 
ets of either should be avoided by 
the man who values his temper, 
health and adherence to moral stand- 
ards which forbid cursing. It is easier 
always to go around than go through, 
especially if rhododendron is com- 
bined with swampy ground as it so 
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often is. However, both plants have 
virtues that far outweigh the minor 
annoyances they cause human hunters. 

The protection they offer to pur- 
sued game has been mentioned. But 
they have other qualities. The dry, 
dead sticks of either plant make a 
good campfire with a clean, hot flame, 
although I must admit that little 
deadwood is ever found in rhododen- 
dron and laurel thickets because both 
are too vigorous to die off. The wood 
of hidedendeon is especially hard 
and strong. 

Their greatest value, however, lies 
in the fact that they clothe much of 
Pennsylvania in beauty from January 
to December. Even in the dead of 
winter, the glossy green leaves of the 
rhododendron bring a touch of color 
to the cold hillsides. Really severe 
cold causes the leaves to shrink and 
droop, apparently lifeless, but resur- 
rection comes swiftly when the red 
line in the thermometer rises, and 
winter is made verdant with their 
rich color which is equalled by no 
other evergreen except, possibly, the 
smaller-leafed and inconspicuous win- 


tergreen on the ground. Laurel leaves 
have this same rich greenness to a 
lesser extent. Without laurel and 
rhododendron, the winter woods 
would be quite sombre. 


They do not bloom early in the 
spring, when most other plants blos- 
som in the woods, but wait until sum- 
mer arrives when they take over the 
job of adorning Penn’s woods. And 
a fine bit of work they do, too, with 
their pink and white blossoms. We 
are far enough south in the rhododen- 
dron’s range to enjoy somewhat 
deeper colors, verging almost on red, 
than the same plant displays farther 
north. The blossoms of both, how- 
ever, are best admired at a distance 
because they are disagreeable to touch 
since they exude a sticky substance. 
In heavily-shaded places, rhododen- 
diron blossoms linger on far into late 
summer. 


On Being Lost 


The Briton who thought we were 
going the wrong direction when we 
skirted a rhododendron patch had 
nothing on me when it comes to a 
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dread of being lost in Pennsylvania’s 
woods. I have a holy horror of it, and 
not because of fright, but due to an 
even greater human frailty—embar- 
rassment. I would be everlastingly 
ashamed of it, yet I know it’s bound 
to happen sooner or later. By “lost,” 
1 don’t mean temporarily puzzled, 
but lost to the extent that it 1s neces- 
sary to stay in the wootls a day or 
two before being found, or before 
finding my own way out. Everyone 
has been temporarily lost, whether 
they will admit it or not, and that 
goes for natives of the mountains as 
well as city men. 

Some men possess to a greater ex- 
tent than others a sense of direction, 
a sort of built-in compass that tells 
them which way is which. They get 
tangled up less frequently than most, 
but the best woodsman can be puzzled 
at times. However, unlike the novice 
in the woods, the veteran will extri- 
cate himself from his predicament in 
a little while without outside aid. 
However, there are conditions under 
which the most experienced person 
can get confused. Two things change 
completely the appearance of other- 
wise familiar country. One is fog. 
The other is a heavy fall of snow that 
occurs while you are far afield and 
must backtrack to your camp or Car. 
Both limit visibility, and snow has 
the further disadvantage of changing 
the “look of things,” that vague guide 
used by woodsmen to find their way 
back. 


In a case I have cited before, a 
heavy fog came up while two friends 
of mine were working on a piece of 
land owned by one on North Moun- 
tain in Sullivan County. Both had 
lived all their lives in the woods, both 
knew nearly every inch of the prop- 
erty, but they spent hours groping 
around in the mist, in an area of less 
than 80 acres, trying to find the farm- 
house. They still feel rather sheepish 
about the experience, but what hap- 
pened to them might occur to anyone. 
When it is impossible to see more 


than a few feet, things become un- 
familiar and you can’t go from one 
landmark to another. North, south, 
east and west don’t exist, unless you 
want to depend upon that hoary old 
legend that moss grows thickest on 
the north side of trees, a bit of in- 
accuracy that must have sent many a 
believer in the wrong direction. Some- 
times it does, and oftentimes it 
doesn’t. 

Without a compass or visible sun, 
even an experienced woodsman can 
get mixed up in strange country. 
There are few things in nature to say 
that this way is north, or that way is 
south. Sometimes steadily prevailing 
winds .will tip the tops of tall trees 
permanently in the opposite direc- 
tion. For instance, in much of middle 
Canada the prevailing winds are from 
the west so the taller tree tops are 
bent to the east, and thus are a 
dependable direction pointer; but 
there is little similar uniformity in 
nature. We could say, truthfully, that 
most streams in Pennsylvania flow in 
a general southern direction; but that 
wouldn’t help anybody establish 
north and south quickly because 
there are too’ many exceptions and 
too many twists and windings. 


Even a compass is useless if the 
person carrying it does not have fixed 
in his mind a good idea of what the 
country he is in is like. It is useless to 
know north, south, east and west if 
you have no idea of what exists in 
those directions. 


That old injunction to follow a 
stream if lost, since it will bring you 
to a highway or civilization event- 
ually, is fine as far as it goes—and it 
surely goes a long way on some 
streams. I’d hate to follow certain 
streams I know in the hopes of finally 
coming to a road or habitation. They 
have U and S turns, they double back 
on themselves, and it would take days 
of weary, discouraging travel to come 
out that way. Most streams aré hard 
to follow anyhow. You have your 
choice of sticking close to the stream 
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where the going is bound to be diffi- 
cult unless there is a well-worn path 
to follow, or of climbing to the ridges 
above the stream where travel is 
easier, but where it is difficult to keep 
the stream in sight. A stream bottom 
too often is swampy, marshy or over- 
grown with a_ jungle-like tangle 
which can wear a man out in a little 
while. 

The best thing to do when lost is 
to stop travelling well before night- 
fall—unless absolutely certain you are 
on the right track to get out—gather 
firewood, and make yourself comfort- 
able for the night. Then wait for your 
friends to find you. That, however, is 
what I dread. This didn’t start out to 
be a treatise on what to do when lost, 
but as a discussion of some personal 
worries about the possibility of that 
unfortunate thing happening to me, 
and why I would hate it. I have no 
fears of spending even days in the 
woods. If I had matches and a knife 
or axe, I could survive indefinitely— 
of that, I’m fairly confident. I 
wouldn’t live luxuriously, but I'd live, 
even in winter. 


Survival would be the least of my 
worries—but the ignomity of having 
to wait until someone found me! 
That's the thing I couldn't stand, 
although that’s the most sensible 
thing to do. There are few instances 
of anyone being lost without some- 
one being aware of his disappearance. 
Your family, the friends in your 
hunting party, the innkeeper where 
you are staying for the hunt, some- 
one knows you are missing. If you 
don't show up, a searching party is 
organized—and, if you haven't fool- 
ishly wandered too far afield, they 
know where to look within a limited 
area and will find you promptly. 
That’s the ignominy of it all! 


* * * 


Pathfinders 


This is being written on an early 
fall day, and there has been evidence 





outside the windows an _ annual 
phenomenon that has never failed to 
impress me as one of the strangest 
in nature. The Monarchs are on the 
move, and they need no guide, no 
compass, no maps to find their way 
south despite the fact that they are 
butterflies. Some magic in the air, 
some tonic in the thinning sunlight 
of September makes them pull up 
stakes and leave Pennsylvania for the 
warmer south. 


These are rather large butterflies, 
but the biggest butterfly is a frail 
thing to pit itself against the stormy 
buffeting it must take on a journey 
of a thousand miles. Yet, the Mon- 
arch butterfly (anosia plexippus) 
gathers in considerable numbers each 
fall and undertakes a trip ‘that would 
make a human being hesitate if he 
had to do it under his own power 
over a strange land without highways 
or anything else to guide him. It 
makes the journey _ instinctively, 
which doesn’t make it any the less 
remarkable because how does this 
atom of life know that a warmer sun 
awaits it far to the south? It can't 
reason, it can’t remember, it just 
responds to some vague impulse to 
take to the air and join its fellows 
in flight. 

The Monarchs do not flock up as 
birds do, although they often travel 
together in great numbers. If not 
familiar with them, you can recog: 
nize them in the early summer (when 
similar migrations to the north occur) 
and in fall by their orange-brown 
color, outlined and veined in dark 
brown. Their caterpillars feed on 
milkweed and the Monarchs often are 
seen around these plants. They are 
not the only migratory butterfly, but 
they probably make the longest flight 
among American species. 

Pennsylvania is not their northern 
limit (I have seen them gathering 
for migration in Maine), but they do 
not’ occur in great numbers much 
farther west. 


The End 
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LAMBERTON NEW COMMIS- 
SION PRESIDENT 


Robert Lamberton, of Franklin, 
was elected president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission at its Janu- 
ary 9 meeting in Harrisburg, succeed- 
ing Ross L. Leffler, of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Lamberton was appointed a 
member of the Commission on March 
a6, 1935, and has been the Com- 





7). 


The new president of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, Robert Lamberton, has 
served as the commission’s vice president since 1942. 


mission’s vice-president continuously 
since January 8, 1942. 

The new president has spent most 
of his life in Franklin, where he 
presently resides, He is active in 
sportsmen’s organizations and as an 
ardent hunter and fisherman has 
pursued his favorite sports in all parts 
of the Keystone State as well as in 
southern and western United States 
and various parts of Canada. 
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John C. Herman, ardent sportsman who 
was recently appointed vice-president of 
Game Commission. 


Mr. Lamberton has owned and 
handled a number of outstanding 
grouse dogs, one of which was Lam- 
berton’s. Mack, a Grand National 
Champion. 

At present he is Safety Director for 
the Joy Manufacturing Company in 
Franklin, and is affiliated with 
Masonic Fraternities and numerous 
other clubs and organizations. 

Mr. Leffler, the retiring president, 
has an outstanding record, having 
served in that capacity for sixteen of 
the 24 years he has been a member 
of the Commission. He is a nationally 
recognized leader in_ conservation 
organizations and is past president of 
the International Association of Fish 
and Game Commissioners. 


Among his many accomplishments 
is the distinction of organizing the 
first chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League in Pennsylvania, and serving 
as its president. He is also a former 
national director of the League. Mr. 


service 





Leffler was instrumental in establish. 
ing the Commission’s training school, 
which is located at Brockway and 
named in his honor. 


At the same meeting John C., Her. 
man was named vice-president of the 
Game Commission. 


Mr. Herman has served almost 
eight years as a Commissioner and is 
well qualified for the post. His travels 
as a Sportsman and conservationist 
have taken him to widely scattered 
parts of the United States and Canada 





Retiring president Ross L. Leffler has an 
enviable reputation as an cutstanding con- 
servationist, and is a veteran of 24 years 


with the Game Commnission. 


—from the Hungarian partridge 
country of Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan to the quail coverts of South 
Carolina. 

The new _ vice-president’s. enthu- 
siasm for hunting is substantiated by 
his proud statement, “I have missed 
only one opening day of the small 
game season in Pennsylvania since 
1915. ' 
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EXHIBIT ATTRACTS 
FARM SHOW THRONGS 


Thousand of visitors at the Farm 
Show, at Harrisburg, during the week 
of January 14-19 viewed the Penn: 
sylvania Game Commission's ex- 
hibit on the lower concourse of the 
Farm Show Arena and the special 
attractions offered in the Small 
Arena. 

As part of its conservation educa- 
tion program the Commission fea- 
tured an exhibit designed to aid 
farm youth in the restoration of van- 
ishing game species and to encourage 
the incorporation of sound wildlife 
conservation practices in the farm 
program. 

One attractive display featured 
beautiful live wild ducks in a set- 
ting simulating their natural envir- 
onment. Wood ducks, blacks, mal- 
lards, pintails, redheads, baldpates, 
gadwalls and teals were represented. 
The painted background showed a 
farm on which modern agricultural 
practices were successfully combined 
with wildlife habitat improvenient. 

In another part of the exhibit live 
muskrats were displayed, reminding 
our youthful farmers that waste marsh 
lands can be improved to increase 
the production of these valuable fur 
bearers. 

A covy of live quail in another part 
of the exhibit called attention to the 
Commission’s quail chick and day- 
old pheasant chick programs. 

On the night of the 15th the au- 
dience in the Small Arena was treated 
to an unusual sight. Dogs represent- 
ing twenty different sporting breeds 
were shown, and their characteristics 
explained by Herbert Kendrick, dog 
column editor for the GAME News. 
Bassets, beagles, English setters, point- 
ers, German short-haired pointers, 
springer spaniels, cocker spaniels, 


American water spaniels, Brittany 
spaniels, Walker hounds, Plott 
hounds, Weimeraners, Labrador re- 
trievers, Irish setters, ‘coon hounds, 
Dachshunds, squirrel hounds, Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers, and airedales 
were exhibited. 

Following this feature a humorous 
skit teaching better farmer-sports- 
man relations was presented by Game 
Commission personnel under the su- 
pervision of Roy Trexler, Southeast 
Division’s popular Conservation Edu- 
cation assistant. 

The following night the audience 
was thrilled by an excellent archery 
exhibition staged by some of: Penn- 
sylvania’s leading archers. Five young 
bow enthusiasts including the State 
Junior Field Champion, Larry Mul- 
lin, of Middletown, Clifford Caldwell, 
of Chambersburg, Eugene Ziegler, of 
Allentown, James Hall, of Lancaster, 
and Robert Kaufold, of Lancaster, 
demonstrated their ability. Robert J. 
Smith, runner-up in the State Target 
Championship Tournament, and 
Ralph Hull, well-known archer of 
York competed with the State Field 
Champion Robert Kendig, of Leba- 
non, in shooting at deer and stan- 
dard targets. Kendig captured the ad- 
miration of the audience with an un- 
usual display of fancy shooting. He 
demonstrated the power of the bow by 
driving an arrow through a box of 
sand and by piercing a sheet iron 
skillet with a broadhead, then cli- 
maxed the evening’s entertainment by 
snuffing out two candles with well- 
placed arrows. 

Clayton B, Shenk, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Archery Associa- 
tion, presided as master of ceremonies. 

The next Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission exhibit can be seen at the 
Philadelphia Motor Boat and Sports- 
mens Show, held in Philadelphia Feb- 
ruary 29 to March 8. 
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GEORGE KOEHLER 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
we welcome to our ranks once more a vet- 
eran of the Commission and of the military 
—George Koehler of’ Proctor Star Route, 
Williamsport (Lovalsock) who is in charge 
of exhibit preparation in the Division of 
Conservation. 

George is known to thousands of sports- 
men as the man who “puts up the shows” 
and this familiar compliment will no doubt 
be reaffirmed as time goes on. 

He had a long and active service, prior 
to leaving the Commission’s employ for the 
army. He was appointed a refuge keeper in 
and 


May i929, a Game Protector in 1939, 
entered the military service in July 1942. 
Unde Sam retained his services until Oc- 
tober 1943. 

Prior to re-entering the Commission’s 
service he maintained hotel accommoda- 


tions for sportsmen, and eventually on May 
16, 1951 rejoined our organization. We are 
glad to greet once again a fine fellow, a 
loval employe and a true conservationist. 


Time Grows Short for the 
Key Deer 
Unless Congress provides funds 
during the coming session for a fed- 
eral refuge for the remnant popula- 
tion of Florida Key deer, it probably 
will be impossible to save this tiny 


subspecies of the eastern whitetg 
from extermination. Last official 
ports placed the number surviving 
no more than 32 head. 

Interim protection is being giy . 
the herd by conservation organizgy 
tions including the Institute, Ney 
York Zoological Society, Camp Fir 
Club of America, National Wildlif 
Federation, Florida Game and Inland" 
Fish Commission, and the Boone and _ 








Crockett Club, which has shouldered 


the heaviest share of expenses. Private 
individuals have contributed money, 
In spite of these measures, the deer 4% 
cannot be saved if its 


habitat js 7 























destroyed. 


COMMISSION SETS 
OPENING DATES 


At its meeting in Harrisburg on 
January g the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission definitely set the open- 
ing dates of the coming hunting sea- 
sons, but fixed only tentatively the 
length of the seasons. 

In giving advance notice of the 
opening dates of seasons at their Janu- 
ary meeting the Game Commission 
provides hunters with information 
they need in applying early for vaca- 
tion time they desire during a parti- 
cular gunning period. 

Following are the opening dates, 
with end of season dates subject to 
later change. Both dates are inclusive: 

Bow and arrow season for deer, 
October 13 to 25; Small game, Novem- 
ber 1 to 29; Bear season, November 
17 to 22; Deer season, December 1 to 
13; Snowshoe rabbits, January 1 to 
10, 1953- 

The length of game seasons will be 
decided finally at the Commission's 
July meeting. At that time the game 
authorities will know the spring and 
early summer breeding results. This 
and other factors guide them in decid- 
ing what and how long the seasons 
shall be without endangering future 
hunting in Pennsylvania. 
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ito | HEN Billy and Jane looked out of the window one morning in Febru- 
to | ary and discovered that their thermometer registered just two degrees 

above zero, Jane shivered and Billy smiled. It was going to be a cold trip to 

I be school, but if they were dressed warmly, they would not mind. : 

on’s Thus, this ordinary household thermometer had warned the children in 

a advance just what to expect when they went outside. On a hot afternoon 
anil in July, the same thermometer might register g0 or more degrees higher 


, than it did that morning in January. 
rhis § J 


-cid- The degrees marked on our common thermometers are known as the 
ails Fahrenheit scale, an invention of a German by that name. Fahrenheit be- 
aie lieved that his mark of zero was the lowest possible temperature, so he 


marked 32 degrees above zero as the point at which water freezes. He set the 
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boiling point of water at 212 degrees. Thus, there are 180 degrees between 
the freezing and boiling points of water on our common thermometer. 


Inside the thermometer there is a column of mercury, often colored red, 


This liquid expands with heat and contracts with cold, indicating the various 
temperatures. 

What is the coldest weather ever recorded? It was 90.4 degrees below 
zero in Verkhoyansk, Siberia, on February 5 and 7, 1892. In our country, the 
thermometer reached its record low of 66 degrees below zero at Riverside 
Ranger Station, Wyoming, on February 9, 1933. 

What is the hottest weather ever recorded? In Azizia, Libya, it reached 
136 degrees on September 13, 1922. In the United States, it was almost 
as hot in Death Valley, California, on July 10, 1913, when the mercury 
reached 134 degrees. 

A barometer is an instrument which registers the weight of the atmosphere 
directly above us. As a general rule, a falling barometer means a storm and 
a rising one means fair weather, but this rule is not always true. It is only 
when the barometer reading is used with other information, such as humidity, 
temperature, wind direction, and disturbance of air layers, that its reading 





can tell us in advance what kind of weather we are to have. 


The End. 








By Ed Shearer 


RITING about the 8mm (or 

7.9mm) Mauser is no easy task 
due to the many versions and the lack 
of standardization of anything but 
the action itself. In addition, no 
other rifle in the history of firearms 
has had as many wild claims made 
for it. Practically every country on 
the globe is familiar with it and 
many of their armies have used it in 
one form or another—including our 
own. This is borne out by the fact 
that the U. S. Government paid the 
Mauser firm a royalty on every Spring- 
field manufactured up to World 
War I. 

The German army adopted the 
.57mm cartridge for a rifle invented 
by Ferdinand Von Mannlicher, an 
Austrian gunmaker. This rifle had a 
bolt handle of the same type and 


She 
Phaser Smm 


location as the Mannlicher of today. 
The magazine, unlike the Mann- 
licher rotary type of today, was a 
box type that required a_ special 
clip for loading. The bore of the 


rifle measured .311 inch with a 
groove diameter between .317 and 
.322 inches. Thus from the. start 


there was no attempt to hold the 
barrels to close tolerances. The 
throat of the chamber was free bored 
even in that early day. This rifle is 
generally referred to as the 88 model 
Mauser but it seems to be more: of a 
Mannlicher than a Mauser. 

In 1898 Paul Mauser introduced 
the Mauser 98 action which was im- 
mediately adopted by the German 
Military. Basically this is the Mauser 
action of today. The 7.9, or 8mm, 
as it is generally referred to, was 
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retained as the military cartridge. 
The bore diameter was .311 inch and 
the groove diameter ran between .317 
and .322 inches, depending on which 
armory it came from. If commercially 
made it might be of any dimensions 
the maker thought fitting and 
proper, and gun makers’ thoughts 
varied considerably. The military 
bullet was a full-jacketed round nose 
weighing 227 grains. 

I had my first experience with this 
model in an 8mm. Saurer sporting 
rifle. There was the usual ballyhoo 
about killing antelope at nearly a 
mile. In actual tests it did manage 
to raise a nice puff of dust off rocks 
at quite a distance, said rocks being 
about 20 feet square. But when you 
came down to game-sized rocks it 
was pretty much of a gamble. This 
was a whale of a lot closer than the 
mile claimed—500 yards to be exact. 
I found it not nearly as accurate as 
the .30/40 Krag which was then fight- 
ing it out with the new Springfield 
for long range honors in_ the 
Wimbledon. 


In the early 1g00’s a new European 
type bullet was evolved that created 
quite a stir in the ballistic world. 
This was the spitzer or pointed bul- 
let. In 1g04 the German = army 
changed their 1898 cartridge from the 
227 grain round nose bullet to a 153 
grain spitzer, thus the Model 1904 
Mauser came into being. 


As pointed out, the bore diameter 
on all Mauser barrels up to this time 
was .311 inch and the groove diame- 
ter ran between .317 to .322 inches. 
In 1904 the groove diameter was in- 
creased to from .322 to .326 inches, 
and the bullet diameter increased to 
.22 inches, but the bore diameter 
was still retained at .311 inches. The 
idea of the larger bullet diameter 
was to increase the resistance to help 
stabilize the much shorter bearing 
pointed bullet, in flight. The free bor- 
ing of the throat was still retained in 
all rifles chambered for the new car- 
tridge. 


This increased diameter is the 
reason why the 153 grain bullet can- 
not be fired safely in old barrels. 
But the old bullets can be used in 
the 1904 model with more or less 
success. 


I shot this model quite a bit in 
France in World War I and found 
it inferior to the Springfield in ac- 
curacy and workmanship and about 
on a par with the Enfield. I killed 
deer and wild boar with this full 
jacketed military bullet- with good 
success as the bullet generally upset. 

The 98 model Mauser action is one 
of the best bolt actions produced to 
date. From the standpoint of strength 
I have never seen or heard of any au- 
thentic instance of one of these well 
made Mauser actions blowing up. In 
the period following the World War I 
this country was flooded with a lot of 
cheap pot-metal Mausers that added 
up to nothing but junk. They had 
a lot of trick names that sounded 
similar to reputable makes of Maus- 
ers. I have seen them on sale at that 
time in department stores for $36.00 
complete with telescope sights that 
were as worthless as the rifles. They 
were mixed with a lot of war-used 
regular military Mausers equipped 
with what passed for sporting stocks. 
Though rough, the actions of the 
latter were reliable and good enough 
for rebarreling. 

There must be some of this junk 
still around, which is one good reason 
for knowing the history of any strav 
Mauser you are figuring on buying. 

A good Mauser action will handle 
gas from a punctured or defective 
primer better than any action that 
I have ever seen with the exception 
of the new Remington. The bottom 
of the bolt has a big gas port just 
back of the striker and there is an 
integral ring inside the receiver that 
adds greatly to the strength of the 
action. The design of the -barrel 
chamber is such that it covers the 
entire rimless cartridge case clear up 
to the extractor cut. The rear end 
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of the barrel is square and flat on 
the bolt face so that no portion of 
the cartridge is unsupported by the 
chamber. For this reason a ruptured 
case head does not allow the gas to 
enter the receiver ring to shatter it 
as has happened with the Springfield 
and Enfield rifles. 


I have a Waffenfabrik sporting 
rifle that has two shoulders, one at 
the front edge of the receiver ring 
and the other at the face of the 
breech of the barrel that are per- 
fectly fitted and completely enclose 
the cartridge in a hard steel barrel. 
There are two locking lugs at the 
front of the bolt that lock with a 
powerful camming action that pro- 
vides sure extraction. This Waffen- 
fabrik is a beautiful piece of work- 
manship and I don’t hesitate to feed 
it some really stiff loads. 


One of the bad points of the 
Mauser action is the sloppy travel of 
the bolt. When fully open you can 
switch it around like an old cow’s tail 
in fly time. Another undesirable 
feature is the position of the safety, 
which is cleverly located to give you 
a belt on the nose if you crawl the 
stock in shooting. Also, both the 
safety and the bolt handle must be 
altered if you wish to mount a scope 
low down over the bolt. 


Another bad feature is the maga- 
zine which holds the cartridges in two 
staggered rows. This allows the car- 
tridges to be hurled against the front 
of the magazine well by the recoil, 
battering points on soft nose am- 
munition rather badly. Another more 
serious result occurs if you are using 
bullets without a crimping cannelure. 
In this case bullets are sometimes set 
back in the cartridge case far enough 
to decrease air space and run pres- 
sures up to the danger point. This 
may be overcome by fitting two thin 
strips of metal to the sides of the 
magazine well just forward of the 
shoulder of the cartridge case. Pro- 
perly adjusted this device will protect 
the bullet points, as the case shoulders 


take the blow when thrown forward 
by recoil. Any good gunsmith can do 
this job. 

The World War II Mausers that 
the boys brought home and those that 
are being imported at the present 
time are all good actions. They can 
be rebarreled for any of our moderp 
cartridges and will stand the pres. 
sures O. K. 





SETTER LOST 


Lost—a female Gordon Setter, 
black and tan, answers to the 
name “Boots.” Wearing no col- 
lar at the time. Boots disap- 
peared on Thanksgiving Day, 
from a hunting camp in Clin- 
ton County 15 miles north of 
Woolrich near Caldwell. Fifty 
dollars reward is offered for the 
safe return of this dog to its 
owner. 

R. F, Lutz 

119 Dell St. 

Emmaus, Pa. 

Phone Emmaus 604 M 











The most serious drawback to the 
Mauser rifle is the lack of any stand- 
ardization in barrel boring and in 
their free boring of the throat which 
allows a certain amount of gas cutting 


‘and does not help accuracy. 


The loose barrel tolerances are by 
far the most serious fault. Remington 
realized this some years ago when they 
brought out the 8 mm. cartridge. 
They used a very soft jacketed bullet 
measuring .321 inch and weighing 
170 grains and loaded to a very low 
pressure. This gave a_ velocity of 
around 2500 f.p.s. and was a com 
promise load. In over-size barrels the 
bullet would expand to a reasonable 
degree for a gas-tight fit. In slightly 
tight barrels the soft bullet would be 
compressed to fit without a dangerous 
increase in pressure. 

This summer I did quite a lot of 
experimental firing. My Waffenfabrik 
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8 mm sporter has a barrel that meas- 
ures .321 inch groove diameter. The 
Remington bullet measuring .321 
inch gave me very good hunting ac- 
curacy, with mild recoil and little case 
expansion. I then tried the Winches- 
ter load, which is also a low pressure 
load behind the same weight bullet 
but with a stiffer jacket and measur- 
ing .323 or .002 inch oversize for my 
barrel. Results indicated undesirable 
pressure. Case expansion and heavy 
recoil were present and the group 
went to 18 inches at 100 yards. In a 
friend’s Mauser which measures .324 
inch it gave good accuracy with no 
evidence of excess pressure. 

With the .32 special bullet, which 
measures .921 inch, I can get close 
to 2900 f.p.s. velocity with the 150 
grain bullet and around 2800 f.p.s. 
velocity with the 170 grain bullet 
without excess pressure, with hand 
loads. Any attempt to approach these 
figures with the .323 inch bullet 
would result in a wrecked gun. Our 
own factories stay pretty close to 


groove size or a half thousandth over, 
for our own cartridges. 

The 8 mm is a very good hunting 
cartridge and has been used on big 
game the world over with good suc- 
cess. When loaded to its full capa- 
city it runs pretty close to our 30-06. 
The unfortunate facts are there are 
no factory loads made in this country 
to bring out the full capabilities of 
the 8 mm. due to this matter of bar- 
rel variation. 

There is one thing every owner of 
an 8 mm. should do. He should have 
the bore slugged and the groove 
diameter accurately measured. He can 
then select the bullet diameter in 
factory loads to give him the best 
results. If more velocity is desired 
any reliable custom loader can work 
up a hotter load if furnished with 
the inside barrel dimensions. 

The one important thing in the 
8 mm for safety and performance is 
to know the groove diameter of your 
barrel and the bullet diameter that 
you will shoot through it. 

. The End 





HOW SHOT SIZE WAS DETERMINED 








Nomenclature of sporting ammunition has always been the source of considerable specu- 
lation among sportsmen. Ballistics engineers and experts are often not too clear about the 
origination of some of the terms, as in many instances no set pattern seems to have been 
followed, the dictates of custom having been accepted through the years. 

“For instance,” says a Remington Arms Company authority, “take the size of shot. 
How these various shot sizes were named has been a matter of guess for the majority 
of sportsmen. Shot diameter determines the size designation. Through the use of the 
figure 17 as the constant the story is simple, Take a Number 8 shot, subtract its diameter 
(.09”) from 17 and you get 8, or the size designation. Here’s the rest of it, in size 
(diameter still in hundredth inches). SEVENTEEN is the keynote. 


Size Diameter 
17 9 08” 
17 8 .09” 
17 7% 095,” 
17 a | .10 
17 6 ae? 
17 5 sua? 
17 4 +13” 
17 3 14” 
17 2 5 
17 1 16” 
BB 18” 


“I'm not absolutely sure that this was the way shot sizes were originally determined,” 
he added, “but it works out that Way.” 
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By L. J. KOPP 


—_— saying that trappers are active 
during every month that contains 
an “R”, does not hold true, for the 
majority of trappers cease operations 
at the end of the muskrat season. 
There are exceptions, though, and 
vou are missing a good bet by calling 
a halt to your trapping season at this 
early date. 

For instance, if you live near good 
beaver country trapping these valu- 
able furbearers during the open 
season from February 15 to March 1 
might prove profitable. However, it 
is well to look into the special regula- 
tions governing the taking of beavers 
before beginning. 

Fox trapping, too, can be success- 
fully pursued during the late winter 
months—by the smart trapper, that is. 
In many cases trappers who are not 
aware of the mating season which 
starts in late December and continues 
through most of January, give up in 
disgust even before the first day of 
February. 


This is not unusual. During the 
mating season, fox tracks not only ap- 
pear more numerous, and in more 
different places, but they often pass 
by your very best sets without even 
giving the slightest hint that they 
know of its existence. A trapper might 
well get the unhappy idea that he 
has suddenly lost all his know-how 
of fox trapping. The many fox tracks, 
and the increased activity which the 
mating season entails frequently lead 
the uninformed trapper to think that 
hundreds of foxes have suddenly in- 
vaded his trapping area. Accordingly, 
it is not strange when a trapper, un- 
aware of the change which the mating 
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season brings about, gives up trying 
to trap them. 

The more advanced fox trapper 
sees no reason for alarm. He knows 
that Mr. and Mrs. Fox have tem. 
porarily lost their interest in his 
tempting bits of food, and are more 
interested in preparing for a future 
generation of foxes. 

Unfavorable weather also plays a 
part in making winter fox trapping 
difficult. Trapping foxes in snow is in 
itself difficult, and this, coupled with 
the foxes unpredictable activities dur- 
ing the mating season, makes it just 
about impossible. 


Daily changes in the weather also 
contribute to the problem of snow 
trapping. You might make a snow set 
while the snow is dry and fluffy, and 
by the next day the set may be 
covered with a hard crust of snow. A 
light rain, or just an hour of mild 
weather during the day’s highest tem- 
perature can cause this. 


Looking back over the past trap 
ping season I recall some unpleasant 
experiences which are all too common- 
place. According to my diary, I ex 
perienced my share of incidents which 
are demonstrative of an appalling 
lack of common decency. During the 
course of approximately six weeks 
trapping, seven traps were stolen 
from me. Neither the traps, nor their 
financial value hold any cause for 
concern—what I am concerned about 
is the forceful realization that some 
people can be so stupid and seemingly 
unconcerned about another man’s 
rights and well-being. Nor is this the 
work of one individual; this practice 
of stealing my traps was carried on in 
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all sections of the trapline. My ob- 
servations indicate that trap thieves 
are to be found everywhere, and in 
increasing numbers. 

While the steady increase in the 
number of small game hunters may, 
in some cases, be the mark of progress, 
it serves only to increase the volume 
of trouble, which is already a burden 
to the trapper. 

My own experiences of finding fur 
animals in my traps which had been 
killed with a shotgun during the past 
trapping season, are indicative of the 
sort of thing we can expect when un- 
informed or malicious persons are 
abroad with guns. The killing of 
foxes in my traps is fast becoming ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. Such un- 
scrupulous acts not only tend to ruin 
a fox set, but are also a violation of 
the Game Law which prohibits the 
disturbing of traps or trapped animals 
without permission of the owner of 
said traps. 


Stray dogs are also posing a prob- 
lem for trappers—a problem that is 
becoming more acute each year. 


For several years, a number of 
locally prominent sportsmen had sug- 
gested several areas where they felt 
that foxes were becoming increasingly 
destructive both to small game and 
to farmers. Following these welcome 
suggestions, I spent several days pros- 
pecting and preparing the areas prior 
to the time I wanted to begin fox 
trapping. 

During the course of one such pros- 
pecting trip, I met a farmer working 
in his fields. After a short conversa- 
tion it developed that he too was of 
the opinion that foxes were becoming 
increasingly destructive. Unfortun- 
ately however, he also disclosed that 
he had seen many stray dogs roaming 
about the area, and expressed the 
hope that I would catch and dispose 
of them, but I wasn’t very fond of the 
farmers hopes. 


Nevertheless, even though I was 
much disturbed by this bit of informa- 


tion, I began placing my fox traps on 
duty in the field as scheduled. 

I was pleasantly surprised the next 
day, to find that my pre-season work 
was bringing in results. I continued 
taking foxes for the next three days, 
when all of a sudden I ran into the 
trouble which I had feared. For three 
days in succession I found a dog 
caught in one of my traps. Then 
and there I decided that I could not 
afford to drive twenty to thirty miles 
every day to find a stray dog which 
necessitated extra time and work, in 
addition to ruining my sets. I recall 
one of these dogs in particular, as it 
was a very large dog, and resembled 
what is commonly called a “police” 
dog. At any rate the animal was not 
lacking in strength as it escaped right 
before my eyes while I was walking 
up’ to my set. It escaped when the 
small swivel-like top of the trap stake 
was yanked out by the dogs sheer 
strength. This is an unusual case, and 
it does not reflect upon the quality of 
the trap stakes. 

These incidents are fairly typical 
of those experienced by many trap- 
pers throughout the Keystone state. 
These men of the fur trails, who make 
trapping their business, are doing an 
immeasurable service for the good of 
the community and the state as a 
whole. Certainly they deserve a more 
generous degree of respect. No one 
should labor under the false impres- 
sion that trappers are enjoying the 
respect due them. Instead these men 
annually lose literally thousands of 
dollars worth of traps. In addition to 
this there is the loss which trappers 
are forced to sacrifice as a result of 
ruined furs from shotgun blasts. 

What can we do about it? As it now 
stands, the problem looks dreary, to 
say the least. 

Is it possible that somewhere along 
the line we slipped up on our two 
methods of combat, namely; the law, 
and education? The question is open 
for your serious consideration. 

.. . TheBnad, 
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The bow 
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By Thomas A. Forbes 


Part I 


HE bow can truthfully be said 

to have been man’s universal 
weapon down through the ages. With 
it he procured food for himself and 
family and defended himself from his 
enemies. Australia is the only large 
land mass where the bow was un- 
known to the aborigines. The Bush 
man of Australia is at the bottom of 
the scale of civilized man and it is 
interesting to note in reading history 
that from ancient times to the advent 
of firearms the nations who reached 
the highest degree of civilization also 
excelled in the use of the bow as a 
military weapon. 

Lacking modern means of com- 
munication and transportation the 
ancients were unable to exchange 
either commodities or ideas and, al- 
though the bow was almost univers- 
ally known it was constructed of 
necessity of materials indigenous to a 
locality and readily available to the 
inhabitants. Thus from the high step- 
pes of Asia and the far East where 
timber was scarce and almost non- 
existant over large areas came the 
earliest counterpart of the modern 
composite bow. Fabricated from horn, 
wood, and sinew, it was used by the 
armies of Assyria, by the Mongols, 
the Chinese, and the Turks. 

The wooden long bow of Western 
Europe was probably introduced to 








England from the Scandinavian coun. 
tries and underwent little change or 
improvement until the present cent. 
ury. Discarded by the English speak. 
ing peoples as a military weapon it 
was relegated to a minor role in sport 
and no sincere effort was made to im. 
prove its performance. 

The efficient modern bow has 
evolved through scientific research in 
many fields of material and design, 
For discussion purposes bows may be 
divided primarily into three groups; 
the wood self bow a bow made of one 
piece of wood without backing, of 
which the English long bow is the 
prototype; the composite bow, a bow 
constructed of several different materi- 
als; and the all-metal bow, the most 
recent development of the Boyer’ 
(bow-maker) art. 


At first efforts to improve the cast 
(the ability of the bow to propel an 
arrow) of the long bow, without at 
the same time increasing the drawing 
weight proportionally, were confined 
to the search for a suitable wood that 
would produce the desired results 
when manufactured into a bow. Little 
or no attempt to change the cross sec- 
tion of the bow was made at this time. 
The principal bow woods are yew, 
osage orange, lemonwood, and hick- 
ory. Lancewood, a straight grained, 
tough, elastic wood of the family An- 
nonaceac obtained from the West In- 
dies and Guiana was at one time a 
favorite bow wood of the English 
boyers but is little used today. Lemon- 
wood is imported from Cuba and re 
ceives its name from its color,-to dis 
tinguish it from lance wood. It is a 
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very reasonably priced bow wood and 
makes an efficient, serviceable and 
good looking bow. Machine tools can 
be used in manufacturing a bow from 
lemonwood and this accounts in part 
for the low price of the finished 
article. Yew is rated as the preferred 
bow wood with osage orange second. 
Yew is a softer wood than osage or- 
ange and a bow constructed of yew is 
considered to have a smoother cast 
than one made from osage orange. 
For this reason it is the preferred bow 
wood of many target archers. Osage 
orange is more durable than yew and 
is very fast in action. It can be called 
the universal bow wood as it is suit- 
able for the construction of both tar- 
get and hunting bows of all kinds. 
Yew and osage orange bows are made 
almost entirely by hand and this ac- 
counts in part for the increase in cost 
of this type of bow. Hickory makes a 
very durable bow but it rates lowest 
in cast of the bow woods. However 
when carefully made of selected and 
well seasoned stock it is a good low 
priced bow. 

Having exhausted the possibilities 
of the different species of wood to in- 
crease the performance of the self 
bow, craftsmen began experimenting 
with changes in the design of the con- 
vential English long bow. Gradually 
the best features of the long bow and 
the short flat bow of the American 
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Indian were combined to produce the 
modified flat bow (Figure 11.) 

Let us digress for a moment and ex- 
amine the physical changes which 
take place in the fibres of the bow 
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when it is flexed or drawn and the re- 
sultant internal stresses that are set 
up in the bow. These internal stres- 
ses or forces are what gives the bow its 
casting power. Wood has the property 
of elasticity. Within certain limits 
when an external force is applied it 
can be elongated or compressed and 
when the external force is removed 
the wood fibres which have been sub- 
jected either to tension or compres- 
sion will return to their original 
shape. 

In Figure 12 the dotted line ab 
represents the cross section of one of 
the limbs of a stacked bow which is 
a bow that is nearly as thick as it is 
wide in cross section. The solid line 
represents the modified flat type bow 
which is considerably wider than it 
is thick. When the archer flexes or 
draws the bow he applies the external 
force which sets up the stresses in the 
wood fibres. The line CC represents 
the neutral axis of the cross section of 
the bow or the plane of no internal 
stress which always passes through the 
center of gravity of the section. This 
axis may also be defined as the plane 
on one side of which the wood fibres 
are under tension and on the other 
side compression. The amount of 
tension or compression in thé fibres 
at any point of the draw varies in 
direct proportion to the distance of 
the fibres from the neutral axis. Since 
the back of the bow is under tension 
in the draw it follows that the fibres 
at point d which is the greatest dis- 
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tance from the neutral axis are under 
the greatest tension. Indicated by op- 
posing arrows in Figure 12 and as 
previously explained this tension de- 
creases around the circumference as 
the distance from the neutral axis 
decreases until it reaches zero at the 
neutral axis. Thus it is evident that 
the stacked bow has the major weak- 
ness of having the tensile stresses un- 
equally distributed over the bow’s 
cross section and when the limit of 
elasticity is reached in the wood fibres 
at point d these fibres will rupture. 
The whole stress will be thrown on 
the remaining fibres and progressive 
destruction of the fibres will occur. 
When a wood is stressed beyond its 
elastic limit is does not immediately 
fracture but it no longer has the prop- 
erty of being able to return to its or- 
iginal shape when the external force 
is removed. Archers express this con- 
dition by saying that a bow has let 
down, meaning that it has weakened 
to the extent that it has lost its cast- 
ing power. 

The wood fibres of a bow may be 
ruptured in two ways: elongation of 
the fibres beyond their elastic limit 
which results from overdrawing the 
bow. This will inevitably result in a 
broken bow if done repeatedly and it 
can occur the first time that a bow is 
overdrawn. Repeated flexing or draw- 
ing and shooting the bow will finally 
weaken the fibres until they begin to 
break down. The fibres will stand only 
so many distortions before they may 
be said to have worn out. For this 
reason the life of every bow is limited. 


Reducing the amount of material 
in the back of the stacked bow, Fig- 
ure 12, and changing the shape of the 
back from round to flat produced the 
back now used in the manufacture of 
the modified flat bow. The extreme 
outer fibres of the back being equi- 
distant from the neutral axis are stres- 
sed in equal amounts when the bow is 
drawn. In this type of back there is 
therefore no single point of greatest 





stress on the surface and consequently 
no weakest point. 

We have discussed the forces that 
act on the back of the bow. Let ys 
now examine the action of the jp. 
ternal forces in the belly of the bow 
which is the side toward the archer 
(Figure 12.) 

To Be Continued, 


NEW CHARTS AVAILABLE 


Wildlife students will be happy to 
learn that the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission is now offering for sale a 
new set of four bird and mammal 
charts. These beautifully reproduced 
paintings from the brush of the late 
Jacob Bates Abbott are printed in 
full color on 20” x 30” paper, match. 
ing the original bird charts in size and 
execution. 

One chart (Pennsylvania Mammals 
—first group) depicts the raccoon, 
gray squirrel, fox squirrel, opossum, 
black bear, white-tailed deer, wildcat, 
cottontail rabbit, woodchuck and 
varying hare. Another (Pennsylvania 
Mammals—second group) shows the 
otter, mink, beaver, weasel, red fox, 
gray fox, skunk and muskrat. The 
third (Pennsylvania Owls) illustrates 
owls of eight species found in the 
Keystone State, and the other (Penn- 
sylvania Summer Birds—second group) 
consists of twenty-two species of sum- 
mer birds not shown in the first set 
of bird charts published by the Com- 
mission. 


When ordering these charts please 
specify by name the ones you desire 
and enclose the proper remittance 
with your order. Charts are sold for 
fifty cents each, or $1.50 per set of 
four. 

Incidentally, the four original bird 
charts—Pennsylvania Summer Birds 
(first group), Pennsylvania Winter 
Birds, Pennsylvania Game Birds, and 
Pennsylvania Birds of Prey—have 
been reprinted, and are again avail- 
able at the same price. 
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UR earliest histories have re- 

corded the great advantages of 
dog ownership, and from the very be- 
ginning it is clearly shown that of all 
beasts of burden, the dog is the only 
one that is a willing servant and not 
a slave. Whether the dog drew a cart, 
carried a pack, watched the sheep, 
guarded the home, fought in the 
arena, trailed criminals, pointed 
birds, trailed fur game, or was used 
only as a house pet, he has always 
managed. to worm his way into the 
heart of his master to such a degree 
that he is considered an important 
part of the family. 


It is extremely pleasing to me to 
meet any man who loves a dog, and 
it matters little what breed enjoys his 
devotion. I could never seriously en- 
ter into the controversies of rating one 
breed beyond another because a man 
is surely entitled to select one that 
meets his particular needs. Fortu- 
nately through the years famous dog 
breeders have successfully developed 
animals for specific work and different 
climatic regions. It is simple and easy 
for a sportsman to select not only a 
breed adaptable to his area and task, 
but even the color, confirmation, and 
personality he desires. 


The American trail hounds, as spe- 
cialists that vary greatly, are perhaps 
our oldest sporting dogs, and their 
development and use grows greater 
with each passing season. Many men 
who prefer to do their shooting on the 
skeet fields are turning toward hound- 
ing because it does not require killing 
and will furnish sport for thousands 
if and when killing for sport will 
cease. 

The houndsmen are a_ closely 
woven clan enjoying to the fullest the 


“fe a Dogs 


By Herbert Kendrick 


musical cry in the night, and rest 
proudly on their laurels for the great 
contributions to dogdom in their 
never ending desire to produce the 
perfect hound. 

American breeders require hounds 
for low swampy woodlands, hilly ter- 
rain, warm and cold climates, and 
specialists on particular types of game. 
To meet all these requirements our 
breeders took the basic European 
stock and then concentrated on the 
individual dog, 

To qualify in the field the modern 
hound had to have stamina, good 
nose, informative voice, eyesight, 
speed and endurance. Conformation 
was forgotten while usefulness was 
paramount. Color became important 
and lent itself to naming individual 
breeds such as the Redbone, Bluetick 
and the Black-and-Tan. 


The Black-and-Tan is from Eng- 
lish stock, breeds true to type, while 
the Bluetick is difficult to trace be- 
cause of many crosses. He is excellent 
for large fast animals, and his great 
speed enables him to excell in fox 
hunting. The big husky dog is a 
match for the cunning coon. 

The Bluetick is easily trained and 
in most cases stays trained once he is 
familiar with his task. 


The Redbone possesses a good nose, 
great speed, and rare ability to tree 
his game. It is reported that he came 
from a cross between the Irish hound 
and the English Bloodhound. These 
valuable hounds easily adapt them- 
self to climate and terrain. Their de- 
sire to hunt is second to no dog, and 
yet at home they are quiet and thor- 
oughly enjoy human companionship. 
They are also easily trained and many 
start at a very early age. 
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The Black and Tan is a cold nosed 
coon specialist with long ears and a 
bugle voice. Trig and Birdsong, two 
southerners are responsible for our 
breed of today, This ol’ boy is hand- 
some, intelligent, and a credit to any 
kennel. 


American foxhounds enjoying ex- 
ceeding popularity in organized hunt 
clubs are the Walker, July, Trig, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
These dogs are noted for beauty, nose, 
gameness, endurance, hunting desire, 
intelligence and all around quality 
performance. 


The Plott hound is an interesting 
individualist because of his origin, 
use, and extreme courage. Perhaps he 
is more interesting to me because I 
was fortunate enough to hunt behind 
a Plott pack for boar in western Car- 
olina where this breed was first used 
in this country. 


Johnathan Plott brought the dogs 
here in 1750 where they were used for 
various tasks, including sheep herd- 
ing. However, they were mainly used 
for bear and boar. Today the breed is 
recognized and dog authorities report 
they bring the highest prices ever 
paid for dogs. 


Plotts are about fifty pounders 
which is slightly smaller than most 
hounds except the Beagle and Basset. 
They are born fighters and as tough 
as leather. Mountain lion, wild cats, 


big bear, and all tough game are aq 
little easier with a good Plott. 

Two lovable breeds of smaller 
hounds are the Beagle and the Basset, 
These dogs in the hound group are 
similar to the Cocker and Sprin 
in the bird dog field. These affection. 
ate little animals are rabbit pushers 
and furnish real sport to millions of 
gunners, Rabbit hunting remains the 
most popular sport in America today, 
and it is easy to understand when you 
see Bassets and Beagles pursuing their 
favorite game. 

In recent years both these breeds 
have been successfully used for hunt. 
ing ringnecks, grouse and woodcock. 
We shall discuss these dogs as bird 
finders in a later issue. 

These are the gentlemen of the 
hound breed. They make friends 
easily, are easy to teach, well man. 
nered, attractive, and love every mem- 
ber of the family. They are easy to 
keep as house dogs and excel at the 
bench show. 

Hounds are interesting dogs and 
have furnished American sportsmen 
great pleasure for years. The Father 
of our Country, George Washington, 
spent many happy hours with his fa- | 
mous hounds. 

Join the great organization of 
sportsmen who follow the hounds and 
learn how great the out-of-doors can 


... The End. 
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